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Unusual Library Service 


| With a special department devoted entirely to Library 


business— 


{ With the largest stock of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


{ With a staff of Experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 

{ With a a Library Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 

{ With the ncy for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 

¥. the best equipment house in the United 
tates for Library supplies— 


4 With the backi of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
_—— for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
ows. 


{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 
Library Department 
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BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE U.S.A. 


HE new Entente between France and Great 
| Britain has had a short and wretched life. Its 
origin is still shrouded in mystery, but if there 
is one thing clear at the end of the prolonged wrang- 
lings on both sides of the Channel it is that the British 
people are determined that they shall not be committed 
by their Foreign Office to any understanding with 
France whatever that conflicts with the spirit at 
Locarno. An Entente cannot live without cordiality, 
and this one has had a starvation ration. It dies of 
malnutrition and will be buried with its stillborn child, 
the naval compromise. From all the rumours as to 
the genesis of that famous compromise two explana- 
tions have emerged. The first is that the naval experts 
were alone responsible for the agreement and that both 
the overworked foreign secretaries of the compromised 
countries failed to perceive its political implications. 
This is the kinder interpretation of the two: what the 
admirals think of it is not known, but it is probably 
believed by the marines. The second explanation is 
that the compromise was the result of a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the Quai d’Orsay to get Great 
Britain committed to the support of the French Con- 
tinental policy, and as a corollary to estrange her from 
the United States. To accept this second explanation 
may seem harsh, but when to the implications of the 
compromise itself is added the British concession to the 
French attitude on trained reserves, it seems justifiable 
to assume that the French were honest in their belief 
that a new Entente had been effected, that the British 
Foreign Office and Admiralty officials acquiesced in 
that view, and that Sir Austen Chamberlain either had 
the wool pulled over his eyes or believed that an En- 
tente with France was in the interests of the British 
Empire and compatible with the Treaties of Locarno. 
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in August has been out of the picture. While his 

partiality for France was undoubtedly one of the 
main factors in producing the present unhappy situa- 
tion, it is certain that had he remained in control of 
British foreign affairs they at least would have been 
handled with more dignity and frankness than they 
have been during the past three months. Lord Cush- 
endun, finding himself in an untenable position, has 
proved incapable of abandoning it gracefully or of 
meeting criticism with candour, and by a series of 
jejune equivocations has given the worst possible im- 
pression of his Government’s intentions. At Geneva 
he assured the world that Great Britain had no ‘secret 
treaty’ with France. Of course she had not: an entente 
is quite a different thing to a secret treaty, that is why 
it is called an entente. At London, in October, Lord 
Cushendun declared that there was no ‘new’ Entente 
with France; it was just the same old Entente of pre- 
war days which had never been dissolved. But what, 
then, of Locarno? If the Locarno Treaty was not the 
lid on the coffin of the old Entente, what was it? 
Realizing that his latest explanation was unsatisfac- 
tory, the acting Foreign Secretary assured his country- 
men on November 1 that Great Britain had no ‘mili- 
tary alliance’ with France, but that ‘the old friendship’ 
still continued, and that at Locarno the Entente had 
been extended to include Germany as well as France. 
In Germany the news that for the past two years she 
kad been enjoying the common benefits of an Entente 
with France and Great Britain must have caused a 
sensation. Armies of French and British troops still 
camp and manoeuvre on German soil; under Article 
431 of the Peace Treaty Germany now has a right to 
demand their evacuation ; yet when she recently claimed 
her right France refused to consider evacuation unless 
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Germany paid through the nose for the withdrawal, 
and Great Britain endorsed the French demands. This 
triple Entente on which Lord Cushendun enlarges 
must seem a one-sided arrangement to Germany. 


* * 


Cushendun referred to a paragraph in one of 

the recent French notes which assumed that, 
whatever might be the fortune of the naval compro- 
mise, the British and French Governments would be 
under an obligation to adopt a common policy to ensure 
the ends they had in view. To this suggestion, Lord 
Cushendun stated, no reply had been made, as Great 
Britain did not wish to seem to repel any advance 
made by her old friend: he had no doubt, however, 
that his Government’s silence had been understood. 
We doubt very much whether that silence was under- 
stood in the sense Lord Cushendun means. France 
might well believe that silence meant consent, and 
would show her own understanding by a delicate ab- 
stention from inconveniencing her old friend by insist- 
ing on a definite reply. This incident is of interest 
for its revelation of the equivocal manner in which the 
Foreign Office has handled the whole affair; but it is 
of little importance compared to the British Govern- 
ment’s new attitude towards land disarmament as re- 
vealed by Lord Cushendun’s statement in the same 
speech on the question of trained reserves. The acting 
Foreign Secretary stated that his Government were 


O' November 7, in the House of Lords, Lord 


under no obligations on the question of military re- 
serves, but could if they liked alter their new attitude 


and insist on their own view. In the next breath. 
however, he stated that he would not encourage any 
belief that the Government would do this. ‘We had 
not altered our own view’, he said, ‘that the limitation 
of land armaments must be very partial and probably 
largely ineffective unless trained reserves are included, 
but we should find it perfectly hopeless to get France 
and practically all military nations on the Continent to 
adopt our views on this.’ 
ie 

HE friends of the British Government have once 

again been placed in the humiliating position of 
having to beg the outside world to believe that it has 
been guilty of nothing worse than crass stupidity; but 
it is hardly surprising that in some quarters such 
stupidity as Lord Cushendun has revealed is found in- 
credible. Leaving aside all rumour, and considering 
only the facts which Lord Cushendun himself has 
given us, the result of the negotiations between the 
British and French Governments amounts to this: that 
in return for the naval compromise Great Britain con- 
ceded the French position on land armaments. But 
France could not give Great Britain a naval agreement 
that would be of the slightest value: only the United 


———— 


States can give her that. Therefore, for a worthless 
scrap of paper, which is already in the waste-basket, 
Great Britain gave France the greatest concession on 
armaments that it was in her power to give. Lord 
Cushendun excuses the ‘concession of this vital point 
on the grounds that ‘it would be perfectly hopeless to 
get France and practically all the military nations on 
the Continent’ to adopt the British view; and in mak. 
ing that excuse he reveals his utter lack of vision, 
Consider the attitude of the world Powers today on 
this one question of land armaments! The United 
States is by tradition and choice entirely opposed to 
conscription ; Germany, having been disarmed, is aware 
of the benefits and would require extreme provocation 
to return to the system of universal service; Russia, 
with Herculean social and economic tasks to accom- 
plish, would gladly co-operate in any plan to reduce 
army establishments; the British Commonwealth js 
united in its antipathy to the whole conception of mili- 
tary service as a civic duty. Against these four huge 
Powers France and her satellites are arrayed on the 
conscription issue, and the British Foreign Secretary 
says that it is ‘perfectly hopeless’ to oppose them. Eng- 
land is free and has the power to lead the world to- 
wards disarmament; but Lord Cushendun would have 
her run puling at the apron strings of France. 


* * x 


HE hope of preventing future war and the de- 

struction of our civilization lies with the present 
generation that experienced the lessons of the Great 
War. It is now or never. Yet ten years have gone 
by since the end of the war and so far nothing has been 
accomplished in the way of disarmament. All the 
meetings of the Preparatory Commission have proved 
abortive, and there is as yet no prospect of a World 
Conference on Disarmament being called. The reduc- 
tion of land armaments is as remote as ever, but it is 
not impossible that an agreement limitfng naval arma- 
ments may be reached. The American note rejecting 
the Anglo-French compromise left the door open for 
future negotiations and if the British Government 
have a sense of their responsibility to their own people 
and to humanity, they will now make a sincere effort 
to meet the United States half way on the issues that 
divided the representatives of the two countries at 
their last meeting at Geneva. It is to be remembered 
that the American ‘Big Navy’ bill was cut down two 
thirds at the last session of Congress, and that even 
in its final modest form it was left over until the next 
session. Another fortunate circumstance is that owing 
to their interest in the Presidential election the Ameri- 
cans have given less attention than they otherwise 
would have to the offensive aspects of the Anglo 
French discussions. Mr. Baldwin’s frank assertion 
that Great Britain has no idea of competing with the 
United States in naval armaments, and that there has 
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been no new orientation of British foreign policy since 
Locarno, may be disparaged by those who are aware 
that the British Premier cannot always speak for his 
colleagues; but it will do more to reassure the Ameri- 
cans than all Lord Cushendun’s protestations, for it is 
obvious that Mr. Baldwin speaks in good faith and 
also that he speaks for the British people. If his as- 
surance is followed up by some constructive proposal, 
the harm done by the Foreign Office (and its extent 
can be judged by Mr. Coolidge’s jingoistic reaction) 
may be largely retrieved. The trouble is that the 
Americans are getting into the way of considering 
Great Britain as a colleague of France, and the pro- 
ject now being hatched in Paris as the next European 
proposition to the United States is not one that will 
make for better relations between the hemispheres. 


* * x 


HAT project is the final settlement of the vexed 

question of war debts for which France con- 
siders the time is now ripe. Under the Dawes repara- 
tions plan Germany has now entered the first year 
of the period of full standard instalments. She will 
probably be able to find the 600 million dollars for this 
year’s payment, but claims that she cannot continue 
to do so in future years. Financial experts seem to 
consider her claim justified, and, besides, the Dawes 
plan was a provisional arrangement which did not fix 
the total amount of Germany’s indebtedness. The ap- 
pointment of a new committee of financial experts 
to finally settle the amount and the method of repara- 
tions payments is considered a wise move in America 
as well as Europe. But France, with her usual genius 
for linking up the various post-war questions, has 
insisted that the final settlements of reparations and of 
war debts shall be considered together, and makes 
German assistance part of the price which Germany 
is to pay for the evacuation of the Rhineland. The 
Germans have consented, under protest, to this propo- 
sition, and negotiations are already well advanced. 
France is hurrying them on, for she is under an obli- 
gation to pay 400 million dollars to the United States 
for war stocks by next August, and she can get money 
from nowhere but Germany. If the French scheme 
were carried out, Germany might have to find alto- 
gether, say, 8,000 million dollars. The Allies already 
hold security for half this amount in German railroad 
and industrial bonds, so 4,000 millions worth more of 
bonds would have to be transferred and would be ap- 
plied to settling the Allied debts. But to realize on 
these bonds, most of them would have to be sold in 
America; so the French idea is, in effect, that the 
Americans shall furnish the. money for Germany to 
pay the Allies their reparations and for them in turn 
to pay their war debts to the United States. A fine 
plan, indeed. All the war debts would vanish like 
magic, the Americans would finance the transaction, 


and the United States would be left with only Germany 
for adebtor. The fly in the ointment is that the Ameri- 
can Government has already signified its complete dis- 
approbation of the scheme; but M. Poincaré, hoping 
perhaps that American bankers have a more open 
mind, blandly proceeds with his arrangements, and 
Germany, having fallen in with them, will probably 
be made the scapegoat if trouble results. It is all very 
well for English critics to blame the Germans for their 
acquiescence in a plan which may involve Great Britain, 
as one of the chief war debtors and creditors, in new 
difficulties with America; but what is Germany to do? 
Her present condition under the occupation ‘s intoler- 
able, and the British Government refuses to help her 
win relief by other means. 


x -*« x 


R. COOLIDGE has already announced that his 

country does not propose to pay Germany’s re- 
parations to France, and maintains the American posi- 
tion that there is no connection between the collection 
by the Allies of their reparations from Germany and 
the collection by the United States of the Allied war 
debts to her. The British Government, through Mr. 
Churchill, has announced that it will stand by the 
Balfour note. The vast difference between the British 
and the French attitudes on this matter of war debts 
is not yet appreciated by the Americans. Great Britain, 
having satisfactorily settled her debts to the U.S.A., 
laid down in the Balfour note the principle that Ger- 
many and the European Allies together should pay her 
only an amount equal to the debt which she is paying 
to the United States and which she contracted on be- 
half of the Allies: all the rest owed to her she is pre- 
pared to forego; she regards the Baldwin settlement 
with the U.S.A. as final, and has never given the 
Americans the slightest cause to think otherwise. 
France, on the other hand, has made no arrangements 
for paying her debts to the United States: in her deal- 
ings with Germany she uses the United States’ claims 
upon her to screw up the total of reparations payments, 
and in her dealings with the United States she insists 
that they shall be satisfied with what reparations she 
can obtain from Germany over and above her own 
needs for reconstruction. These two attitudes are 
poles apart; and if the British will only stick to their 
principles in the negotiations which are now afoot, 
it may be that they will bring home to the Americans 
an understanding of Britain’s honesty in business mat- 
ters that will go far to heal any breach that differences 
on questions of policy may have caused. The truth is, 
that Great Britain and the United States have many 
interests in common, and by co-operating could bring 
France into line on a fair settlement of the war debts. 
It is high time the United States recognized this simple 
truth and acted on it. 

RICHARD DE Brisay. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


INCE we last appeared in print the American 
S Presidential election has been lost and won. Mr. 

Hoover won. So at the present time of writing 
he is being guarded by plain clothes men while arrange- 
ments are made to send him to South America on a 
battleship, and Al Smith is foot-loose on the sidewalks 
of New York in his old brown derby. The Democrats 
of the ‘dry’, Protestant, Southern States which re- 
mained true to the party cause have been pouring bitter 
recriminations on their Northern colleagues who 
foisted a Roman Catholic anti-Prohibitionist upon them 
as a candidate and were then unable to bring their 
own States to his support. But it is only fair to 
point out that Al Smith rolled up a bigger national 
vote than any more orthodox candidate could have won 
for his party. Mr. Hoover beat him in electoral col- 
lege votes by five to one, but he only beat him in bal- 
lots by about ten to seven. Al Smith polled a record 
vote, and he might have polled a winning one but 
for the ‘whispering campaign’ whose ghostly echoes 
were heard even in Canada. The best example of its 
effects we know of is that of a judge, an earnest Demo- 
crat, who voted Republican for the first time in his 
life because he was afraid that a ‘Catholic’ in the White 
House would mean a war with Mexico. If a judge 
was swayed by an appeal like that, what must have 
been its effect on the common run of voters? Mr. 
Hoover, however, did none of the whispering, but 
condemned it roundly, and we wish him all success. 


OUR PRIMITIVE INSTINCTS 


T is amusing or tragic, according to one’s point 
| of view, to note how human prejudices persist from 

generation to generation in almost identical form. 
When one is overcome, another of exactly the same 
type takes its place despite every reasonable argument. 
In the 19th century it was the fashion to decry 
Darwin’s theory of evolution on the ground that it was 
‘too horrible’ to think that men could be descended 
from apes, while the most casual could observe thou- 
sands of people unbecomingly engaged in the most 
apelike actions. Today we accept our descent, but 
decry ‘the new psychology’ because, forsooth, we ‘pre- 
fer to believe that man has outgrown his animal inheri- 
tance’. It is debatable whether such a growth is at all 
desirable, but one would have thought it was more 
obvious that we had a long way to grow before even 
the greatest optimist could ignore the savage, primi- 
tive instincts at work about him. If these blind be- 
lievers in the difference between man’s instincts and 
those of his brute ancestors should station themselves 
by one of the roads leading from the North into any 
of our larger cities, they would receive a shock to their 


complacence. For they will see, not one or two, but 
scores of cars, each bearing one or more deer on their 
mud-guards. With the increasing accessibility of deer 
country to the men of the city, afforded by the thrust. 
ing out of good roads into the wilderness, the number 
of hunters grows greater each year, and their license 
plates demonstrate that they are willing to travel 1,000 
miles to indulge in this highly human and _ refined 
sport. One will not see so many moose, for that great 
animal is not only scarcer, but it is too large to be 
borne in triumph on a flivver’s bow. When more than 
his mighty head and antlers are to be carried south to 
win the admiration of the hunter’s family, he must 
needs be accorded what decent privacy is afforded by 
the baggage or freight car. 


SPORT AND SPORTSMEN 


O those who defend hunting for its own sake, 
7 there is nothing to be said. It is a quite de. 
fensible position so long as its proponents do 
not set themselves out to be essentially. better than the 
animals. To stalk a wild animal and beat him through 
superior wood-craft and endurance is no easy achieve- 
ment—not nearly easy enough for the majority of our 
sportsmen. Desiring only a kill with as little trouble 
as possible, many of them resort to methods which are 
difficult to defend on any grounds. In hunting deer, 
for instance, it is common to set dogs upon the trail 
while the hunters hide along a likely runway. As 
the deer rushes by, he is shot at from hiding, and 
sometimes from such close quarters that a shot-gun is 
used instead of a rifle. In order that the deer may 
have no chance for his life, the hunters may be grouped 
so close that one of them gets shot instead of the deer, 
and the newspapers report ‘another hunting tragedy’. 
Such a style of sport is bad enough, but a popular way 
of circumventing the moose is worse. The hunting 
season is the mating season, and the hunter, with a roll 
of birchbark, or a tooter from a sporting goods dealer 
in his hometown, utters a blast which the bull appar- 
ently believes to be the call of a mating cow or the 
challenge of a rival. He plunges to the meeting full 
of wild desire, and is picked off by a rifle bullet with- 
out even seeing his enemy. Such exploitation of an 
animal’s instinct is naked blackguardism. But the ex- 
traordinary part of hunting and shooting is that those | 
who appear to enjoy it most may, in other respects, 
be extremely likeable people, while those who oppose 
it are often milk-and-water nincompoops. 


JOHN HORNBY 


HE most recent information on the death of 
John Hornby given to the press by Mr. Muir- 
head of the Nipissing Mining Corporation of 
Cobalt, who was among the party which discovered 
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the eighteen months old tragedy on the Thelon River 
last summer, is apparently all that will be available 
until the visit of the police next year. According to 
this information one body was found outside the cabin 
carefully sewed up in canvas, another, also outside 
the cabin, was loosely wrapped in a blanket, and a 
third, presumably Hornby, was under a blanket in a 
bunk inside. There were no signs of food and appar- 
ently the men starved to death through missing the 
caribou migration. So ended one of the most import- 
ant experiments, covering a period of twenty years, 
ever carried out on the barren grounds of North 
Western Canada. Although the name of Hornby is 
familiar to all travellers and explorers of the Mac- 
kenzie River district during almost the past quarter 
century, it was only through his death that his work 
came to be regarded as important, and probably the 
interest, even then, was in the romantic side rather 
than in the actual details. He was too much interested 
in the country to be attracted from it for periods 
longer than were necessary to be wounded in the War 
and to look after his family affairs. During his short 
visits to the outside, even had he been an adept in 
self-advertisement, he found no time for publicity. 
The shortness of his visits, his modesty and his un- 
assuming character, his general likeableness, his in- 
tolerance of discipline, and carelessness in taking notes 
and preparing maps, make a thorough survey of the 
details of his work impossible at this date. Even the 
London Times in its obituary notice in August was 
singularly inaccurate. But in spite of the lack of in- 
formation its general importance cannot be neglected. 


THE BARREN GROUNDS 


a long period, and for years at a stretch, that the 

barren grounds could be made self-supporting. 
He had shown that it was possible to master a knowl- 
edge of the routes followed by the caribou, and the 
haunts of game; and with a rifle and ammunition to 
travel backwards and forwards. The severity of his 
training will never be known, but he did show that by 
thorough schooling, avery strong, wiry individual like 
himself, could come through winter after winter. We 
may venture the conclusion that his experiment was 
successful. Many of those who know the country will 
object, and will cite the final tragedy as conclusive evi- 
dence. Against this objection it must be said that 
twenty years in the North country is a long period, 
and a man approaching fifty years of age is under 
obvious handicaps. Moreover, he had with him two 
inexperienced men who were not inured to the hard- 
ships of the country, and who in a period of stress 
would undoubtedly become serious burdens. Against 


J HORNBY, of all men, demonstrated over 


this combination, even Hornby with all his skill, would 


be unable to survive, especially if game were unusually 
scarce. It may be granted that the difficulties of fiv- 
ing off the country are great, but Hornby, if any man, 
proved that it could be done, not among the Eskimos 
of the Western Arctic Coast, but in the interior of 
the barren grounds. It is. to be hoped that Hornby’s 
achievement will be recognized in a tangible way, not 
only as a tribute to the individual, but also to the sig- 
nificance of his work for Canada, which eventually 
brought about his death. 


THE PRICE OF BOOKS 


purchase year in year out at artificially inflated 

prices and never breathe a word of complaint. 
There is an excellent case in point. The admirable Life 
of Thomas Hardy (it happens to be a Macmillan 
book, but it might have been Dent or Doran or any 
other publisher) is selling in England at eighteen 
shillings and in the United States for five dollars; the 
Canadian price is six dollars, which means about a 
twenty per cent. increase on the American price and 
not far from a thirty-five per cent. increase on the 
English price. A certain increase on the English price 
is to be expected, especially if the original English 
edition, which some readers favour, is secured; since 
in this case the completed book has crossed the Atlan- 
tic, freight charges have been paid, and an iniquitous 
five per cent. duty. But even then we cannot help 
suspecting that the policy of the local publisher is to 
screw up the price as far as he can rather than try to 
keep it down. If he cannot sell for five dollars, he 
sells for six, thinking in dollars and ignoring the cents. 
The Canadian book-buyer who cares to buy his Eng- 
lish books in England can cut the Canadian price of 
the Hardy by most of a dollar; if he orders his books 
in advance he can get them days or even weeks ahead 
of the local house; and, if he is a bibliophile, he can 
be surer of his first editions. And, in any event, it 
cannot be to the far-sighted interest of the Canadian 
publisher to make his books less accessible than they 
might be. Is he not sacrificing the ultimate prosperity 
of his business to the immediate cash profit? The re- 
lative cheapness of the American edition of the book 
in question is, we presume, due to the fact that it has 
been set up over here or else bought in sheets and 
bound over here. And, if so, why is this alternative 
not invariably observed in Canada or sufficiently fre- 
quently observed to set the price of all books, includ- 
ing those which are imported ready-made? There 
arises also the uncomfortable thought that the coun- 
tries which make such a book as the Hardy less easy 
to obtain cannot be reckoned among the more cultured. 
Perhaps a special edition for Eskimos at ten dollars 
would help us to realize where we stand. 


O= docility as book-buyers is surprising; we 
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THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM 
By R. F. McWILLIAMS 


HE proposed absorption of the Standard Bank 
7 by the Bank of Commerce has once again 

brought the question of the merits of our Cana- 
dian banking system into the forefront of public dis- 
cussion. It will unquestionably force the whole pro- 
blem into the field of discussion at the next session of 
Parliament and has already revived the numerous pro- 
positions for reform. About a year ago THE CANA- 
DIAN Forum very wisely attempted to stir up discus- 
sion of this subject at a time when it might be done 
without passion. It is to be hoped that another effort 
will meet with greater success. 

In one issue you published the views of a former 
member of the Dominion Parliament who was dis- 
tinguished by his habit of doing his own thinking. 
The views expressed by Mr. Good, or similar views, 
have been supported by various writers and in particu- 
lar by the Canadian Council of Agriculture, through 
its research secretary, Mr. A. E. Darby. In brief they 
propose to combat the dangers of centralization by 
encouraging the formation of small banks in many 
localities and making it possible for these banks to 
function by the establishment of a central bank of 
rediscount. That there are, as the advocates of such 
views point out, grave dangers in the developments in 
Canadian banking during the past twenty years scarcely 
admits of question, if the subject is studied from the 
point of view of public policy. But are these advocates 
on the right track in the remedies they propose? Are 
they seeking to correct the abuses of twentieth-cen- 
tury conditions by the methods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Would it not be a sounder policy to recognize 
the universal tendency of the time and to seek to steer 
the development of economic forces into courses con- 
sistent with the public interest? 

But first let us recall the essential facts. In 1899 
there were in Canada 38 chartered banks; there are 
now 10. As late as 1910 there were nine cities in which 
were located the Head Offices of such banks and from 
which came the direction of banking policy; now there 
are only two such cities. Halifax, St. John, Quebec, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver have ceased 
to be centres where banking policy is decided. In 1900 
the Banks had a total capital (including reserves) of 
$101,000,000, and their liabilities to the public totalled 
$407,000,000, a relation of 1 to 4; in 1926 the capital 
was $242,000,000 and the liabilities $2,444,000,000, a 
relation of 1 to 10. A generation ago there were many 
private banks; today there are almost none. Then, 
a local manager had a considerable discretion and 
could study and meet the conditions of his locality; 
now all power is concentrated in the head offices, 
where, as experience shows, the serious blunders are 


made. Formerly there was a real competition among 
the banks which both protected the customers and 
enhanced the risks; now there is a competition in ser- 
vice, but almost none in policy; bank presidents do 
not need agreements to make understandings effective, 
To appreciate how great the concentration of control 
is, it must be borne in mind that more than 70% of the 
business is done by, and more than 70% of the deposits 
held by three of the ten banks. If all the remaining 
banks were permitted to consolidate into one bank the 
total volume of the business of that bank would not 
exceed the business of the largest of the present banks, 

Few of the general public realize how easy it is 
to make combinations effective even among businesses 
which are directly competing with each other. Some- 
times we rub our eyes when we discover that all the 
millers have had the same dream one night and in 
the morning announce exactly the same increase in 
the price of flour. Then the bakers take to dreaming 
and all see the same vision of an increased price. Even 
the decreases appear in their visions at the same time. 
So too do the bankers have dreams, though made less 
crudely apparent. The President of the Bank of Com- 
merce has doubtless frequent occasion to visit his Mon- 
treal office. What more natural than that he should 
be invited to lunch by the President of the Bank of 
Montreal? What more natural than that the President 
of the Royal Bank should be invited to join the party? 
What more natural than that these men should discuss 
the problems of banking policy in which they are so 
vitally interested? Would it be very surprising if, 
having the same problems to solve and the same inter- 
ests to serve, they should come to a substantial agree- 
ment as to the policy to be pursued? And if so, with 
what result? Within a week every city and every 
village from one end of Canada to the other would 
have felt the effect, and every business house in the 
whole country would be affected by a change of bank- 
ing policy so informally agreed upon. 

The developments of the last twenty-five years have 
completely altered the character of the banking busi- 
ness in Canada in its relation to the public interest. 
Formerly banking was a commercial enterprise, sub- 
ject to certain special restrictions, and with certain 
special privileges, but open to any group of capitalists 
and regulated by free competition. Now the field is 
virtually closed to new competitors and the smaller 
units are being absorbed or forced into mergers, and 
this process will continue. Now competition has largely 
ceased to be any safeguard to the public interest and 
co-operation in the interest of the banks has taken its 
place. The business has become a quasi-monopoly, 
just as has the railway business, and in the matters in 
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which the interest of the public is most concerned 
the banks, like the railways, have common rather than 
contrary interests. By their own course the banks have 
changed their position from that of independent com- 
peting commercial enterprises to that of public corpor- 
ations. 

Mr. Good would meet the public dangers inherent in 
such a concentration of banking control by a return to 
the old plan of local banks aided by a central reserve 
bank. But such a course is flying in the face of the 
whole economic tendency of our time. Everywhere 
in the world capital is being combined into larger and 
larger units, and the larger units are in most lines 
proving so much more efficient that the smaller com- 
petitors are being crowded to the wall. In Great 
Britain almost the whole banking business has been 
concentrated in five corporations, while 120 independent 
railway companies have been compelled by law to com- 
bine into four systems. In the United States combina- 
ticn is the order of the day. The Steel Corporation, 
General Motors, the A. T. & T. Co. and others, dom- 
inate the field in their respective lines. For forty years 
American law has tried to ‘bust the trust’ and has 
failed. Now the Transportation Act recognizes the 
futility of such efforts and invites the railways to 
combine. The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved a tentative plan by which 1,600 companies 
would be combined into 19 systems. So too in France 
and Germany, where cartels and vertical trusts are 
not only permitted but encouraged. Can it be any- 
thing else than futile for us in Canada to attempt 
to dam back the movement of such world wide forces? 

But great combinations of capital may call for new 
policies of the law, or it may be for new applications 
of old principles. More than three hundred years ago 
the Courts of England, even in the face of the unpar- 
alleled prestige of Queen Elizabeth in her later days, 
laid down the principle that monopolies are contrary 
to the policy of the law. That principle has been recog- 
nized ever since and is essential to the liberties of any 
people. Just to the degree that combinations approach 
monopoly do they curtail their right to freedom of 
action and make regulation by the law necessary. It 
is capital itself that is paving the way for Socialism. 
Nor is it necessary that the law should wait till the 
process of combination has reached unification. That 
condition can only be met by nationalization. Regula- 
tion is a substitute for competition, and just to the 
degree that competition is eliminated, to that degree 
regulation must take its place. 

We have recognized that principle in Canada in re- 
gard to the railways and have extended it to the tele- 
graph, telephone and express services. We no longer 
admit the right of these corporations to run their own 
business and make their own charges. They are at 
once too necessary to the life of the country to be al- 
lowed to go bankrupt, and too powerful to be permit- 








ted to be their own masters. They have ceased to be 
commercial companies regulated by competition and 
have become public service corporations regulated by 
law. 

Into this latter class the Canadian banks are rapidly 
bringing themselves. If the present tendency continues 
there will soon be not more than three banks of any 
account in the whole country. Even if the Finance 
Minister calls a halt and prohibits any further mergers 
with the big banks he could not in justice refuse to 
permit the smaller banks to combine in order to meet 
the competition. If all the seven smaller banks com- 
bined into two, neither of them would have a business 
equal to the third largest, so that we are faced with 
the probability of not more than five banks. Can any 


country afford to leave such a concentration of the | 


control of the most essential aspect of its life in the 
hands of private individuals selected to operate these 
services not in the interests of the public but for the 
profit of the shareholders. Nothing that the Govern- 
ment of Canada could do could affect the business and 
fortunes of our people to anything like the degree 
that can be done by the Private Government of the 
Bankers Conference. 

But it may be said that the banking business of 
Canada has been well and ably administered. That 
is undoubtedly true. Our bankers deserve great credit 
for the manner in which the country has gone through 
the 1907-8 stringency and the War and its aftermath 
with such small losses. There has been only one 
general failure.—the encouragement given to the false 
boom of 1919-20. Mr. Good suggests that the Federal 
Reserve Banks needed to be called to account in 1921 
when they were drastically restricting credit, and pre- 
sumably he would feel the same about the Canadian 
banks. But it was not in 1921 that the banks in either 
country failed except in so far as any sudden change 
of policy is bad business. The real failure was in 
1919 when the banks of both countries gave credit 
and encouragement to a boom that every banker ought 
to have known to be wholly unsound. The fact that 
our bankers were willing then to make hay while the 
sun shone regardless of the consequences is a striking 
example of the danger of leaving so vital an interest 
of the country in the hands of men whose success 
is measured by their ability to make unlimited profits. 

We shall doubtless see another example of credit 
débacle within a few months. We are passing through 
a period of stock market inflation worse than the real 
estate inflation in the West in 1909-1913, and it is 
financed by bankers’ loans to brokers. It is true that 
some of our leading bankers have issued grave warnt- 
ings, but they still lend and will continue to do so so 
Icng as there is money to be made by doing so. As 
the President of the Bankers’ Association in his state- 
ment to Parliament made quite clear, the banker’s 
course is governed by the interest of those whom he 
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represents. It is not his function to guard the country 
against the disastrous effects of credit inflation, though 
the bankers alone have the power to control it. Let 
the lambs advance to the slaughter by the thousands 
so long as the profits of the banks are not endangered. 
Then we shall hear a great wail about the restriction of 
credit though the real mistake has again been in giving 
too much credit. 

But even though the Canadian Banks had been con- 
ducted with unqualified efficiency the argument for 
regulation would still stand. The C.P.R. is a model 
of efficiency, but nobody would dream of returning 
to a system under which our railway companies would 
fix their own charges. Competition in service we want 
and have as between the railways with excellent results, 
but the public interest will not permit so essential a 
service to be directed in the interest of uncontrolled 
private profit. By the regulation of rates the profits 
of a railway company are in effect controlled, and in 
the United States the law now requires that one-half 
of all profits in excess of a fixed rate shall be paid to 
the State. The principle that applies to the quasi- 
monopoly of the railways applies equally to the quasi- 
monopoly which the banks in Canada have now brought 
about. The banks must be put upon the footing of 
public service corporations conducted primarily in the 
public interest, with whatever dividend on the capital 
employed may be necessary to secure the required funds 
but no more. The directors of the banks must become 
trustees charged with the administration of the savings 
of millions of people and the working capital of almost 


every business, in the interest of the 90% depositor 
partners and not in the sole interest of the 10% share- 
holder partners. 

There is one other recent development in banking 
which has caused grave concern not only to the public 


but also to the bankers themselves. When the stocks 
of many Canadian banks took a sudden and remarkable 
jump on the market a few months ago it was gener- 
ally explained as the result of the efforts of New York 
interests to secure a large measure of control of our 
banks. Such a development would be the most dis- 
astrous thing that could happen to Canada. It is ser- 
ious enough to have our whole banking system con- 
trolled by a few men, and those men governed by 
the purpose of private gain, but to have the control 
of such power as our banks possess pass into the hands 
of foreigners would be intolerable. The Canadian 
people have now arrived at a point at which they are 
capable of financing their own essential undertakings 
_and it should be made impossible for any outside influ- 
ence to secure even a share of the control of our banks. 
It may be said that such restrictions are impracticable. 
It does not, however, seem to me to be beyond the 
wit of law makers to frame provisions in our law which 
would secure the end desired or to devise penalties 
sufficiently effective. 


If the principles applicable to public service cor- 
porations were applied to the banks certain practical 
reforms would necessarily follow. I suggest the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. No bank should be permitted to pay dividends 
or bonuses to its shareholders beyond a rate fixed by 
law. I do not say that the present dividend rates are 
excessive (they sound much larger than they really 
are), but as long as the rates are left in the sole dis- 
cretion of the directors the banks retain a character 
which is .inconsistent with the condition which they 
have created. The rate fixed by law should be such 
as will enable the banks to get such additional capital 
as they may require from time to time without affecting 
their financial standing. 

2. All new bank stock should be sold in the open 
market without preference to existing shareholders. 
In that way the premiums derived from the sale of 
shares go wholly to the credit of the bank funds. 
‘Melons’ may be justifiable in ordinary business but 
they are inconsistent with the real position of the banks 
—that of trustees of the savings of the people. 

3. There should be a fixed relation between the 
deposits which a bank may accept and the amount of 
its own capital (including reserves). As pointed out 
above, that ratio is now 2% times as great as it was a 
generation ago. Let any individual or company whose 
capital is 90 per cent. borrowed try to borrow money 
from one of the banks and see how he will fare. Why 
should the savings of the people be on any less secure 
basis? 

4. No further amalgamation should be permitted 
which would add to the strength of any of the three 
largest banks. It will be bad enough to have only five 
or six banks; it would be much worse to have only 
three. 

5. No stock of any Canadian bank should hereafter 
be transferable to any non-resident of Canada or be 
held in trust for any such person on penalty of for- 
feiture of such stock to the State. 

But particular amendments of the law are of less 
importance than the recognition of a principle. Neither 
complete nor virtual monopoly in any of its vital inter- 
ests can be permitted by a free country. The banks of 
Canada have by their own course changed their position 
from that of private corporations, regulated by free 
and effective competition, to that of public service cor- 
porations, whose profits must be regulated by law. To- 
day the most vital service in the country is conducted 
by private capital free from any effective control. The 
public must learn to appreciate the situation and to 
determine how regulation in the public interest may 
be secured without injuring the valuable service which 
is now being given by the existing banks. . The best 
solution will, I believe, be found in guiding the tend- 
ency of the times rather than by trying to revert to 
old ideas. 
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By E. F. 


to feed, feeding, and fed; and the last state is 

worse than the first. Anyone who has travelled 
will bear witness to the truth of this, and recollect his 
first view of the Alps, seen at dawn on an incredibly 
empty stomach, more pleasurably than the Statue of 
Liberty heaving into sight after a week of ceaseless 
ocean-liner meals. 

To the traveller there will come, admittedly, occa- 
sional moments of vision immediately after or during 
a meal, as, for example, when over the coffee of his 
Restaurant Car lunch he glances idly at a strange coun- 
tryside, to feel for a moment that curious certainty 
that he has seen it before, or when he rises from his 
liqueur brandy in the Saint Lawrence to ache for a 
moment for the hard, cold life of a settler in Quebec 
(this mood usually leads to another brandy), or when 
after a third cup of tea on the steady old Great West- 
ern Railway permanent way he takes an authentic 
breath of Ancient Britain, wafted through the window 
from the Wiltshire downs. But such moments, vivid 
as they are, are not the real ‘big moments’ of travel— 
they are essentially transitory and vanish as soon as the 
process of indigestion sets in. They are followed by a 
period of stagnation, possibly sleep, when your travel- 
ler does not see out of the window; he may look out 
from time to time, perhaps, but his eyes do not see, 
and Lake Maggiore, The Taj Mahal, Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, the first glimpse of the Mediterranean, the Long 
Man of Wilmington, Niagara Falls, the Eiffel Tower, 
and even the Leaning Tower of Pisa flash by unnoticed ; 
until at last the desire for food and sight-seeing return 
together. 

And yet, severe though the penalty is, the traveller 
must eat and drink. Apart from his latent desire to 
keep alive, even when crossing the Atlantic or on a per- 
sonally conducted motor tour, he must feed because his 
ability to ‘see out of the window’ (the basis of all travel 
by ship, train or automobile) disappears as surely under 
excessive hunger or thirst as after food. Furthermore, 
how could a long journey be mentally bearable without 
frequent meals? Picture the terrors of boredom of a 
passage to India fasting, or the long, hot rattle from 
Paris to Venice without a Wagon Restaurant, or a 
trip from Montreal to Vancouver eked out with sand- 
wiches. It is unthinkable. It couldn’t (and wouldn’t) 
be done. It is impossible to travel from New York to 


7 HERE are three primary states of man, (1) about 


(1) Some of us experience a fourth estate when at 
sea, but for the purposes of this argument the abnormality 
of inversion is ignored. 





FOOD AND TRAVEL 
BOZMAN 


‘To eat, perchance to dream’ (Bacon). 


Toronto or from London to Edinburgh without at 


least one large meal if it is available, and even in a 
journey from London to Brighton (one hour) we may 


succumb to ‘a little something’ if there is a Pullman 
handy. How then face the trans-Siberian? 

This brings us to our argument. If we travel at 
all we must eat, probably over-eat; let us face this 
fact and consider how we may retain in some degree 
our sight-seeing ability. Why not plan our diet to fit 
the sights which we know are coming to us? At the 
beginning of each day we know roughly the sort of 
sight-seeing we are in for; why not get our stomachs 
into the right frame of mind, so to speak, to see the 
sights with sympathetic eyes? The idea can best be 
explained by concrete examples, and printed below is 
a short table showing the diet which should be taken be- 
fore seeing certain arbitrarily selected ‘sights’. About 
one hour should elapse between the diet and the sight. 


Expected Sight. Diet. 


Roast Beef and Yorkshire 
Pudding. 
A double whiskey. 
(It may be your last for 
some time). 
Boiled cod and potatoes. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


New York City. 


The English Channel. 
(If not crossing) 
The English Channel. 
(If crossing). 
Venice. 


Two bananas. 


Sole frite and some white 
wine. 
Liverpool (or Manchester). Drink plenty of alcohol. 
Notre Dame de Paris. Fasting. 
Toronto (the good). A bottle of milk. 
(Two if possible). 
Gorgonzola Cheese. 
Bacon and Eggs. 
Eggs and Bacon. 


Constantinople. 
The British Museum. 
The Tower of London. 


The Russian Steppes. Eat freely. 
The Alps. An orange and a glass of 
water. 

The — Cliffs of Old Eng- A cup of tea and a bun. 
and. 

Detroit. Chew only. 

Stonehenge. Grape Nuts. 

The Louvre. “Marching” chocolate. 


New York (2nd visit). 
Sierra Nevada. 


Two double whiskeys. 
Cascara Sagreda. 

And so on. Once the idea is grasped each traveller 
can exercise his own imagination, though prospective 
globe-trotters may obtain a comprehensive list on re- 
mitting 50 cents (to cover postage, etc.), to the writer, 
and other information will be given practically gratis. 
The idea is capable of development, and if widely 


adopted there will be fewer disillusioned sightseers. - 


It has a scientific sanction behind it, and after all what 
can the traveller expect, what indeed does he deserve, 
who goes to Oxford on suet pudding or to Florence 
on sausages and mashed potatoes? 
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HARVEY AND THE BLOOD 


T is opportune in the year 1928 to glance back in 
| the history of science to three hundred years ago, 

pause for a moment at the discovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, return somewhat less speedily from 
our mental flight, and more leisurely consider the edi- 
fice of knowledge that three centuries have piled on 
the foundation laid by Harvey. 

The year 1628 saw the publication of Harvey’s 
famous little treatise, the de Motu Cordis, which first 
taught man that his blood circulates. It was a discov- 
ery of little less magnitude than the Copernican and 
if we seek Harvey’s Olympian counterpart, we may 
regard him as the Copernicus of biology. In this age 
we are not likely to dispute that they were both great 
men but at the same time we are not apt to be enthu- 
siastic about discoveries which have become so matter 
of fact as the elementary conception of the solar sys- 
tem or what is everybody’s knowledge—that the blood 
circulates. We must put ourselves in the age of Har- 
vey, surround ourselves with the medical beliefs and 
prejudices of the centuries that preceded him and bear 
in mind that faith in experiment was not yet born, 
before we even consider the problem that Harvey set 
himself to solve. Then we may vaguely appreciate 
the magnitude of the accomplishment. At any rate 
we can see how far-reaching were its effects; for in 
showing that the blood goes to the limbs by the arteries 
and returns by the veins, and in explaining the action 
ef the heart in the circulatory system, Harvey opened 
up a new territory not only for the study of the blood 
but for the whole of physiology. 

In the two and a half centuries following Harvey, 
Malpighi, for instance, who also happened to be born 
just three hundred years ago, discovered the capillaries 
and thus completed a link in the system not adequately 
filled by Harvey. He also saw with the aid of a primi- 
tive microscope the red blood cells but mistook them 
for fat globules. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century an English clergyman, the Reverend Stephen 
Hales, first measured the blood pressure, and studied 
the rate of circulation. In the second half of the cen- 
tury Lavoisier’s discovery that oxygen is absorbed and 
carbon dioxide and water excreted by the lungs led 
the way to the great work of the nineteenth century on 
respiration and metabolism, which so perfectly fitted 
into that mechanistic age. For here surely, man was 
shown to be like a machine. His heat production was 
measured against his fuel consumption and a perfect 









balance demonstrated. His oxygen intake was meas- 

ured against his carbon dioxide output and it could 
be told in what proportions protein, fat and carbo- 
hydrate composed the fuel which was burned. It was 
in short, a complete story in itself, and yet this great 
work was all performed in almost total ignorance of 
the function of the blood in gas exchange. 

The gas exchange, by which is meant the uptake of 
oxygen and the excretion of carbon dioxide by the 
blood as it passes through the lungs, and the reverse 
changes in the tissues, is merely a page in the volume 
of modern theory on the functions of the blood. It 
is a volume which will stand to the credit of the 
biochemistry of the present century. 

The blood is not a simple medium. It is composed 
of a fluid, almost colourless portion, called plasma and 
a cellular portion for the most part composed of the 
red blood cells or corpuscles which are continuously 
bathed in this plasma. The red blood cells are little 
disc-shaped packets containing the pigment haemoglo- 
bin, which gives blood its characteristic colour. Salts 
of potassium are confined to the cells, whilst salts of 
sodium, mainly common salt, are confined to the 
plasma. 

These facts are of the greatest significance to us. 
There are many reasons known why it is better that 
the haemoglobin should be confined to separate little 
compartments than shed in solution through the plasma ; 
yet it is a triumph of nature that the little red cells 
do not normally swell up and burst, although various 
changes which take place in the concentration of salts 
might lead us to expect that such a thing would hap- 
pen. In other words what is termed a constant osmotic 
pressure is maintained between cells and plasma—and 
the fact that potassium will not diffuse out of the cell 
nor sodium into it is partly responsible for this con- 
dition. There is no explanation of why the cell mem- 
brane is impermeable to these elements and yet very 
permeable to chloride and the gases oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, for all of these must diffuse to make the gas 
exchange in the blood possible. 

It has long been known that haemoglobin is the 
carrier of oxygen, for haemoglobin saturated with 
oxygen and called oxy-haemoglobin, is bright red in 
colour like arterial blood whilst haemoglobin which is 
free from oxygen, is purplish in colour like venous 
blood. There have long been means of measuring the 
oxygen thus carried by haemoglobin but it is only within 
very recent times that any relationship has been shown 
to exist between the oxygen carrying power of haemo- 
globin and the carbon dioxide carrying power of the 
blood. It has been shown to be a joint mechanism 
made possible only by the two-fold nature of the blood, 
—cells suspended in plasma. 

Thus if no red cells were present in the blood and 
the plasma alone circulated through the lungs its only 
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means of carrying oxygen would be in solution. It 
would thus carry almost O.2 volumes per cent. of 
oxygen, while whole blood, as we know, can carry 
about 20 per cent. About 6 per cent. is actually remov- 
ed in the change from arterial to venous blood by the 
resting individual. By speeding up the circulation to a 
maximum, the minimum oxygen requirement could 
hardly be met by the solubility of oxygen in plasma, 
and moderate muscular exercise would be quite impos- 
sible; so that it is plain that a chemical union of oxygen, 
such as is obtained by haemoglobin, is indispensable. 
With carbon dioxide the case is rather different, as it is 
normally carried in chemical union in the plasma in 
the form of sodium bicarbonate. Yet, as we shall see, 
if the haemogiobin were not present, the carbonic 
acid would not be lost as it normally is in the passage 
of blood through the lungs. 

Some sixty years ago it was observed that when 
carbon dioxide was bubbled through whole blood, and 
through plasma alone, the whole blood held much more 
of the gas than the plasma without the cells. What 
was more remarkable, the additional carbon dioxide 
held by the whole blood was not all found in the cells, 
but was distributed between cells and plasma with 
only half as much in the cells as in the plasma. It 
was almost fifty years later before these phenomena 
were explained, and it was not until 1911 that it was 
observed that reduced or venous blood would hold 
more carbon dioxide than oxygenated or arterial blood. 

Now as we have seen, what normally takes place in 
the lungs is that oxygen is taken up, with the change 
of haemoglobin to oxyhaemoglobin, and carbon dioxide 
is given off. These changes take place simultaneously, 
and indeed are possible only when simultaneous. The 
key to the situation was furnished by the discovery 
that on oxygenation, haemoglobin, which is a very weak 
acid, is changed to the much stronger acid oxyhaemo- 
globin. The carbon dioxide as we have seen is carried 
in blood for the most part as sodium bicarbonate and 
as every schoolboy knows, when acid is added to bicar- 
bonate, carbon dioxide is set free. This is just what 
happens in the lungs. The bicarbonate in solution in 
the venous blood stays as such in association with 
haemoglobin but on reaching the alveoli of the lungs 
the haemoglobin is oxidised to oxyhaemoglobin which 
simultaneously sets free carbon dioxide from sodium 
bicarbonate. The gas exchange at the other end of 
the system, that is in the tissues, is just the reverse. 
Here oxygen is given off to the tissues where it is 
required and their waste product, carbon dioxide, is 
absorbed by the blood. On losing oxygen the blood 
pigment falls in acidity again and thus sets free base 
to combine with the carbonic acid. We have here one 
of the simplest and most beautiful of physiological 
mechanisms. 

But this, as we have indicated, is only a small part 


of the story, and by itself just as impossible as would 
be the exchange in carbon dioxide without the accom. 
panying haemoglobin change, or the haemoglobin change 
without the carbonic acid to carry. For oxygen and 
carbon dioxide transport, many other mechanisms must 
function simultaneously. Chloride must pass to and 
fro between cells and plasma with entrance or exit of 
carbon dioxide and numerous ‘buffer’ mechanisms pre. 
serve the reaction, or more specifically expressed, the 
hydrogen-ion concentration, within the limits compatible 
with life; and these the chemist, who is not also a 
biochemist, might regard as very narrow limits. 

A buffer is a railroad metaphor. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the blood is like a little sprite that 
normally dances about in a circumscribed area, but 
is always impelled towards the safe centre by the buf- 
fers which it encounters at every angle. If it tends to 
be pushed from its normal centre by the accumulation 
of acid substances in the blood, it encounters a greater 
and greater resistance from the buffers as it approaches 
a zone where its presence would be incompatible with 
life. 

The buffer mechanisms are, however, merely ten- 
porary reservoirs to confine our imaginary sprite to 
his appointed place until other mechanisms get ‘into 
action to remove continuous disturbing factors. We 
have indicated how the lungs get rid of the relatively 
strong carbonic acid without great disturbance to the 
equilibrium of the organism. The kidneys, however, 
are just as great a regulating factor for the excretion 
of other acids and alkalies. The different methods by 
which the kidney can excrete harmful acids are just 
as beautifully adapted to their purposes as many found 
in the blood. Of course, as has been indicated, they 
are part of the one system. Respiration, blood and 
kidney can be seen in action by such experiments as 
overbreathing or blowing off carbon dioxide from the 
lungs. This results in an excess of base in the blood 
which is quickly followed by the excretion of an 
alkaline urine. 

It is a far cry from the present day physico-chemical 
conceptions of the blood back to Harvey, yet these 
cover only a small part of the broader basis laid by 
Harvey. There are many other great physiological 
problems to be settled with regard to the blood, not 
the least of which perhaps is its relation to immunity 
reactions, or the manner in which it normally protects 
the organism against disease. Yet the achievements of 
biochemistry in the study of acid-base equilibrium may 
well stand as an example and ideal in the pursuit of 
other problems related to the blood. The peculiar cor- 
tribution of this century to blood chemistry has been 
one towards function through which alone no scientific 
achievement can have its complete aesthetic form. 


GEorGE HunrTER. 
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THE EMIGRANTS’ STONE 


By CLARA HOPPER 
HEN I was a child 


(With no sins to confess), 


My hair in two plats, 
And a seersucker dress, 
Mid the cornflowers blue, 
In a zigzag zone 
We all ran round 
The ‘Emigrant Stone’. 


We ran round once 

We ran round twice, 

We clasped hands close 
And we ran round thrice, 
We ran round three 

And four and five 

And thanked our stars 

We were still alive! 

We ran round six 

And shivered in our shoes! 


We wondered what tricks 

An emigrant do-es 

When he comes to hant 

A pig-tailed girl 

Who runs like an ant, 

In a seersucker swirl, 

And leaves his poor dead head 


In a whirl. 


They might be tired 
With that stone at their head 
And us a-mussing up 
Their cornflower spread ; 
They might be sad 

They had come out West ; 
They might be mad 

We had broken their rest, 
So, we didn’t run seven, 
For we liked Montreal— 
We didn’t want to go 

To Heaven 

At all! 


The sweet fleet years 

Have slipped away 

Though it seems ’twas only 
Yesterday, 

While St. Lawrence sang 
By its high dyked marls 
And the shad flies swarmed 
On Point St. Charles, 

That I saw men lie 

Neath a careless sky, 


And the cornflowers neat 
Nid-nodding at their feet. 


Oh. it’s now I’m knowing, 
(As, all alone, 

I dream and dream 

Of that Emigrants’ Stone, 

Of the weary men, 

Sick, dying alone 

And never a soul 

To cry ‘Ochone! 
Ochochanee! 

Aw, the sad salt sea!’) 

Well I’m knowing each sighed 
For a well-loved scene— 

His mother. . . 

Puffing on her old dudeen— 
Now I know they thought long 
For a sweet colleen 
With her creel a-dripping 
With the carrageen. 


Ah, yes! they dreamed 
Just like me, 

Of vanished blisses ; 

In their misery 

By the unspanned river 
With the stars above, 
Of old-time days . 

And ways... 

And love. . . 


Ah, Memory! 

Oh, Life’s fleet joys! ... 
Oh, the young dear days 
Of my girls and boys!.. . 
Oh, dear Peter, 

You've got the key! 
You’ve Jet them in 

Don’t lock out me 

Now that I’m old 

And worn and thin 

(A whiff might bear me 
Over the whin), 

With a quavery voice 
With a crack in the middle. 
Like the resinless tones 
Of an old brown fiddle. 
Old !—and weary !— 
Peter deary, 

Mete me a measure 

Of leisure 

In Heaven— 

I’m tired of pleasure, 
Tired of sin, 

I’ve run round seven— 
Let me in! 
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DAVID, SON 


By J. D. 


Nadowessi today. It is not that I want to forget 
the old place, or lose contact with its people. But 
just today. It would have been, I suppose, a really 
welcome call across the years, except for that para- 


| WISH that there had been no letter for me from 


graph about poor old Davie. I cannot get him out of, 


my mind. 

I shall never forget the first time I was in Davie’s 
old shack. We had been working together for a couple 
of months on the New Road, helping to spend the Gov- 
ernment grant for that year. Davie, wizened up, weak, 
painfully careful and slow on great rough work in 
which carefulness was almost ridiculous, even Davie 
was sure of a job on the New Road each year. No one 
really thought that the Road would ever be completed ; 
everyone regarded the whole thing as a mixture of 
political graft and governmental benevolence towards 
a community which found money hard to come by in 
the summer, after the river-driving was done. Hence, 
Davie and I had pottered about together, talking and 
humming songs as we grubbed out stumps with dull 
Methodist axes, or pulled down banks of loam with 
our mattocks, or piled up logs for burning. 

Davie was regarded by the settlers with a strange 
mingling of affectionate contempt, grudging respect, 
and mild abhorrence, for he was ridiculously lacking 
in physical strength, unimpeachably honorable in his 
dealings with his neighbors, and dangerously uncon- 
ventional in his ideas on religion. Moreover, he had 
at some remote period of his life been connected with 
the stage. The nature of this connection was a mystery, 
and I suppose, is still one. It is doubtful if there was 
anybody in Nadowessi who would have understood any 
explanation, had Davie cared to make one. 

For some reason, most likely because I would lis- 
ten reverently to his roll calls of great theatrical names, 
and to his philosophical monologues, Davie made a 
friend of me, as much, I think, as in him lay. I was 
a stranger, too, and newly come into the Nadowessi 
life, so circumscribed, that life which he affected to 
scorn, but from which he has never been able to break 
away. At any rate, when the thousand dollars for the 
year had all been spent, and the gang was paid off, 
Davie invited me to visit him the next Sunday after- 
noon. 

His little farm lies on an oxbow of the Nadowessi 
River. The road into it is not used more than four or 
five times in a year, and then only to haul out Davie’s 
few bags of potatoes and turnips. Ordinarily, Davie 
himself cuts the distance to the Nadowessi Road by 
means of an old punt, which lands him on Charlie 
Scott’s farm, within two miles of the post-office. The 
post-office is five miles away by the land road. He 
put up his log shack about a hundred yards back from 


OF THALIA 
ROBINS 


the river. The banks there are somewhat high, and the 
shack was very low, but going past in a boat one could 
just catch a glimpse of the front of the roof and the 
stove-pipe chimney. 

Davie had told me to come by way of Charlie's 
farm, and had promised to be on the lookout for me, 
When I came opposite, I could see him, sitting on the 
edge of the bank, his pipe in his mouth, reading. | 
had to call several timeseto draw his attention, but he 
was very apologetic as he came across for me. Davie 
was a stickler for his own code of etiquette, and felt 
that he had been negligent in his hospitality. 

There was nothing unusual about the shack, except 
that it was smaller than most in Nadowessi. It was 
about twelve feet square, and the roof would be five 
feet high at the back by perhaps eight at the front. The 
window framewas painted white, but not the door frame, 
A row of sweet peas, sadly neglected while Davie had 
been working on the New Road, climbed pitifully up 
strings along the front of the house, between the door 
and the west corner. The wash bench, east of the 
door, was scrubbed white. Above it the mottled gran- 
iteware wash-basin hung on a nail. Even the chips 
of the wood-pile had been swept up into a neat heap. 

‘Yes,’ said Davie, in answer to my unspoken com- 
ment on this care, ‘I decided long ago, in observing 
the example of certain others in this community whom 
I do not need to designate, that degeneration into beast- 
liness was the easiest matter in the world for a man 
situated as I am, and that the only way to correct that 
was by leaning, if anything, backward. So I have tried 
to preserve my self-respect, the only thing, after all, 
worth preserving,—except one.’ 

I was very young at this time, and Davie’s senten- 
tious utterances, which amused when they did not be- 
wilder most of his neighbors, impressed me. In fact, 
I remember that I tried to imitate them, for a while, 
both in their vocabulary and in the always distinctly 
rhetorical character of their delivery. 

By this time we had reached the door. Unlocking 
the padlock, Davie swung the door open, and with a 
ceremonious gesture, motioned me in. 

‘“Sir, you are very welcome to our house: 

It must appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore, I scant this breathing courtesy.’ ” 

The inside of the shack was, of course, as neat as 
the outside had led me to expect. Everything except 
the stove and the pine table, an ordinary kitchen table, 
was home-made. There were two chairs, a bench, a 
bunk, cupboard, three soap-boxes nailed to the wall 
for book-case, and a wood-box. As far as I can remem- 
ber after all these years, that was all the furniture. It 
filled the room. 

Davie’s shot-gun, fishing tackle and cross-cut saw 
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were ranged on the wall. His broom and his axe were 
held against it in racks made by bending two nails to 
form holders. His hoe and his peavy were similarly 
secured. I have a vague memory of some carpenter 
tools, but do not recall what they were. 

What wall-space was left was almost covered with 
reproductions, mostly from magazines, of actors and 
actresses, in character. Hardly any of them were more 
than names to me; most of them were not even that. 
Curiously enough, I do remember three or four. Most 
were Shakespearian characters. There was a William 
Ferris as the King in Henry VIII, Henry Irving as 
Hamlet, Ellen Terry as Portia; there was Ada Rehan 
as, I think, Viola, and Dorothy Dene in something 
from a Midsummer Night’s Dream. (I must look it 
up, for I remember the quotation under the picture: 
‘Thy love ne’er alter till thy sweet life end!’ There was 
a man named Esmond, as Touchstone; Julia Arthur, 
as Lady Anne, in King Richard III, and Geneviéve 
Ward, as Queen Margaret, in the same play. There 
was Lily Langtry, as Cleopatra, and Mary Anderson, 
as Juliet. There were real photographs of Edwin Booth 
and of Joseph Jefferson. Apart from all these, on the 
part of the wall just above the bunk, were grouped 
the three men whom Davie was reputed to call his 
Unholy Trinity. These were Voltaire, Tom Paine and 
Col. Robert Ingersoll. On the same part of the wall, 
but by himself, and a little below them, was Darwin. 

Davie had accompanied me around the room in my 
survey of his portrait gallery, and had given me ex- 
planatory comments on all the pictures. These occu- 
pied all the wall space not needed for tools and utensils, 
except that part against which the table was placed. 
That was empty but for an ordinary American post- 
card, framed and covered with glass. Around this, 
two broad stripes, the inner of red, the outer of green, 
had been painted in oblong shape to correspond with 
the shape of the card itself. The whole effect was 
sufficiently striking to justify the curiosity that I felt 
regarding it, but Davie so significantly invited me to 
sit down and rest while he made a cup of tea, that I 
did not dare even to look towards the precious object, 
except surreptitiously once or twice. 

‘Johnnie,’ said he, as he passed me his tin of crack- 
ers, ‘I suppose you’re the first person that’s ever been 
in this house that them pictures meant a damn to. The 
most amazing thing in the universe to me is how people 
can content themselves in ignorance. And yet they 
are, no doubt, happier than I am, than we are. Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ 

I felt flattered at being included among the intelli- 
gentsia in this way, however mistakenly. For, had I 
not been listening for two months to Davie’s recital of 
the names of these great of the theatrical world, I 
should have been as ignorant as the veriest yokel of 
Nadowessi. To this day I am not sure of how far 
Davie’s own knowledge extended beyond what he had 





intparted to me, or how far that knowledge was 
accidental. 

‘Here you see yourself,’ he went on, ‘in the very 
temple of David. I understand that your Bible says 
that David wasn’t good enough for the job, even if he 
was a man after God’s own heart. But Bible or no 
Bible, behold David’s Temple, likewise his Lares and 
Penates !’ 

He must have detected, or must have fancied that 
he detected some shade of trouble on my face. He had 
never discussed religion with me while we had been on 
the New Road, and apparently felt that he should not 
do so now. 

‘Johnnie,’ said he, earnestly, ‘you will hear the good 
Christians of this settlement, that pray loud enough on 
Sunday to drown out the cries of the widows they’re 
going to rob on Monday, you'll hear them saying that 
Dave Delisle is an infidel. They’ve told me what my 
deathbed scene is going to be like. No doubt they’ve 
told you, too.’ 

As a matter of fact, they had. I laughed, and Davie 
grinned. To tell the truth, however, I was thinking of 
the interesting, if somewhat awkward fact, from the 
standpoint of Davie’s illustration, that our two hundred 
odd inhabitants didn’t at the moment include one 
widow. Davie would have been safer with orphans. 

‘Still,’ he continued, ‘I’m not going to argue reli- 
gion with you, for I know that you have ideas now 
that you will shake off in the course of the next few 
years. But I want to tell you this: I am no Christian: 
I am no infidel. I am a Deist.’ 

This did mean something to me, for the young 
student preacher, supplying for the summer, had told 
at our house one evening at supper the story of an 
argument that he had had with Davie on this very 
point. Dave had insisted that the preacher was a Theist, 
while he himself was a Deist, and hence no Christian. 
The student had explained to us, with great glee, that 
Davie’s ignorance of Latin and Greek had led to the 
ridiculous idea that Deists and Theists were not synony- 
mous. Hence, it was the height of folly for Davie to 
protest that he was a Deist, a believer in God, and 
yet no Christian. We had all agreed with the preacher 
and let it go at that. 

I suppose that, had I inquired further, I should have 
been given Davie’s side of the argument, but I was as 
much disposed to accept his statement when in his 
company as I had been to take the preacher’s when in 
the latter’s. It was months after this before I did 
hear Davie’s strange confession of faith, when I was 
introduced to his library. As it was, he reverted to the 
last comments that he had been making before we 
reached the enshrined postcard. These happened to be 
on the subject of Edwin Booth. 

‘It has been said that Edwin Booth, as Hamlet, 
came nearest to perfection in the divine art of mimicry 
of any artist born under American skies. Now, though 
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I was deprived, and am hence forever deprived, of the 
joy of seeing that great man in person on the boards, 
yet I venture to assert that the proud title which you 
claim for him of America’s premier actor is not his. 
No, no, Booth! That title is too great for thee. 


‘“King did I call thee? No, thou art not king: 
Give place: by heavens, thou shalt rule no more 
O’er him whom heaven created for thy ruler.’ ” 


By this time Davie had got up from the chair in 
which he had been sitting, had gone to the wall and 
taken down one of the photographs, which he held 
forth now in his right hand, somewhat in the manner 
of a singer who no longer needs the slip of paper with 
the words, but holds it still. With all his five foot one 
erect, his right foot slightly advanced, his head thrown 
back, his eyes fixed on space, Davie was addressing a 
vast invisible audience, of which I was not even a mem- 
ber. I could not see the face of the picture and did not 
remember whose it was from the position on the wall. 
I was in ecstasy. 

When the last syllable of the final line had rolled off 
into what space there was, Davie came partly back to 
earth and looked at me. Then he continued, but in a 
much more conversational tone. 


‘“Our simple supper ended, give me leave, 
In this close walk, to satisfy myself, 
In craving your opinion of my title, 
Which is infallible, to England’s crown.” ’ 


I have not the slightest idea of what he expected 
me to say to this, but he looked at me in a way which 
demanded an answer, if I could have said anything at 
all. Then, slowly relaxing the tremendous frown which 
had wrinkled his brow, Davie looked reverently at the 
picture and replaced it carefully. 

‘Don’t think that I am setting myself up as the 
equal of Edwin Booth, Johnnie,’ said he, ‘Certainly 
not in tragedy. I do think that if I had had the oppor- 
tunity, I could have perhaps made the name of David 
known in the nineteenth as it was in the eighteenth 
century, but it was not to be. It was in comedy that 
my forte lay, perhaps. So my friends used to say, at 
any rate. Unfortunately, I was always in the unhappy 
situation of being compelled to walk in the shadow cast 
by envy. Did I ever tell you about the time I was with 
the Rip Van Winkle company ?” 

He never had. 

ig ‘Twas in old London,’ said Davie, his face broad- 
ening already into an anticipatory smile. ‘We had 
Just come up from Chatham the night before. Percy 
Brooks was making an awful mess of Rip and scarcely 
getting a laugh. Back behind the scenes the company 
was feeling as discouraged as could be. Everybody 
knew he was ruining the show. I tried to cheer them 
up as much as I could, and I began repeating his lines 
after him back there behind. In them days, there were 


lines put in that didn’t belong to the play, and there 
was one that he had picked up somewhere. I know 
damned well he hadn’t the brains to conceive a line 
like it, it was miles too good for him. Anyway, when 
he came to it, he cackled it out, and there wasn’t a 
sound out of the house. I expected to hear snoring, 
*pon my soul I did. Now, while he was gagging, wait- 
ing for his laugh, I up and gave the line back there 
myself. 

““T’m a hen-speckled husband, that’s what I am’, 
says I, as comical as could be. And say, Johnnie, you 
should have heard that gang roar. They just split their 
sides laughing. And with that out comes Percy off the 
stage, white hot. He was running the show himself, 
and of course he sacked me.’ 

The tears were running down Davie’s cheeks, and 
he rocked in convulsive mirth. I could not help joining 
in, and for perhaps five minutes he kept repeating, as 
often as he could control himself sufficiently : 

‘I’m a hen-speckled husband, that’s what I am.’ 

Finally, however, he subsided, and continued the 
subject. 

‘But, as I said, I am not setting my humble self 
up as the equal of Edwin Booth, but I'll tell you who 
I am setting up as the unequivocal superior, beyond 
any possible gainsaying or denial, in every branch of 
the histrionic art, of any other man in America, nay, 
possibly, nay, probably in the world, past, present or 
future. And that man, sir,,—Davie was now up and 
declaiming again—‘that man was Joseph Jefferson.’ 

Two months before, I should have said, if asked, 
that Jefferson had had something to do with the 
Declaration of Independence, but by this time I had 
been educated somewhat, and I had heard Davie speak- 
ing before on the subject of Joseph Jefferson. I tried 
to look intelligently interested, in case Davie should 
chance to look at me, but it was hardly necessary. He 
could be conscious that he had an audience, and that 
was sufficient. Attention he took for granted. 

‘There are those,’ said Davie, ‘who claim that Jeffer- 
son was at his best as Asa Trenchard, in Our Ameri- 
can Cousin. Now I claim that, while he did a great 
service to his nation in that character, by destroying 
forever the caricature Yankee, he don’t really do him- 
self justice in that part. I claim, sir, that part is too 
much of a propaganda part. There are those who say 
he is greatest as Bob Acres in The Rivals, but again 
I claim that that part don’t give him the opportunity 
for the display of his power to move the human breast 
that, say, his Rip gives him. But it is not even in Rip 
that he shines alone in the starry firmament of the 
stage, no, nor yet as Salem Scudder, as you might 
suppose.’ 

I had not supposed anything of the sort, never hav- 
ing heard before of Salem Scudder, nor Bob Acres 
either, for that matter. But, for purposes of argument, 
I was willing to suppose it, if Davie wished me to do so. 
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‘No, Johnnie,’ said he, and I was almost surprised 
into speech by his mention of my name at all, ‘no, it is 
not in any of these sublime roles that the supreme 
master reveals himself. But, if you had seen him, as 
it was my great privilege once to see him, stride forth 
into the calcium glare of the footlights of a great 
theatre, in Detroit, as Mr. Golightly in Lend Me Five 
Shillings, then you would have realized that you were 
gazing upon a pinnacle of achievement in the greatest 
of the arts! That night, sir, was the apex of my life. 
That night, Johnnie, marks the culmination of exper- 
icnce for me.’ 

As I watched Davie’s face, I felt that he was speak- 
ing sober truth. He was silent now for several min- 
utes, and the melancholy that marked his features in 
repose settled down again upon them. Finally, how- 
ever, he roused himself, and some of the animation 
returned. 

‘And now, Johnnie,’ said he, ‘I will show you the 
treasure that I kept from you until I had prepared you. 
Look at that card. I don’t care to tell you how much I 
have been offered for it in cold cash. You would find 
it hard to credit it, and anyway the amount don’t mat- 
ter. It is not now for sale; it will never be for sale; 
it is the one thing to be buried with me.’ 

The postcard said little. 

“Dear Kelly.—Held up by snow. Will be two days 
late—J.J.’ 

That was all. I tried not to look disappointed. 

‘That card, signed by Joseph Jefferson himself, is 
the one other possession, besides my self-respect, that 
I prize,’ whispered Davie to me. ‘It was given to me 
by the man who got it from Kelly himself. He owed 
me for eight months, and couldn’t pay me, but he gave 
me that, the biggest pay I ever got in my life.’ 


* * * * 


This is the paragraph about Davie in my Nadowessi 
letter of today. 

‘I guess you remember old Davie Deleel. Well, his 
old shack burned down last month, and Davie is just 
about batty over it. You knowed he wasn’t never all 
there, didn’t you. Well, Jim and pa and the boys is 
building him a lot better house than the old shack, but 
he don’t seem a bit thankful. I guess maybe it was a 
judgment on him, he had a lot of infadull books in it 
and things.’ 
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LORD OXFORD'S MEMORIES 


MEMorRIES AND REFLECTIONS, 1852-1927, by the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, K.G. (McClelland and 
Stewart; 2 vols. pp. xviii, 337, 326; $10.00). 

T will be a long time before another autobiographical 
work is published that will rival Lord Oxford's 
memoirs in scope and variety of interest. One’s first 
impression on reading them is the enormous depth of 
the field of his memories. He could remember as a 
boy at the City of London School seeing five white- 
capped criminals hanging all in a row in the street out- 
side Newgate, and he was one of the crowd that wel- 
comed Garibaldi at the Crystal Palace in 64. He was 
at Oxford when afternoon tea was ‘a somewhat novel 
institution’, met Tennyson and George Eliot at Jowett’s 
week-end parties, and could recall the days when great 
ladies had a dozen children and no complaints. Asa 
junior at the Bar he assisted in the defence of Dilke, 
and in politics his first Cabinet appointment was as 
Home Secretary in a Gladstone Government. 

When the Liberal Government fell in 1895 Lord 
Oxford returned to the Bar, an unprecedented step 
for an ex-Cabinet Minister and Privy Councillor, but 
that it was a wise one is attested by the fact that when 
he entered Campbell-Bannerman’s Ministry ten years 
later he had to return a brief marked 10,000 guineas. 
Meanwhile he had become not only an eminent but a 
popular figure in the great world, and his reflections 
on the Campbell-Bannerman Ministry, the Marconi 
episode, and other political adventures are interspersed 
with memories of a hundred picturesque personalities 
and with reminiscences of a dozen phases of English 
life, ranging from ‘women in politics’ to the famous 
dinner club (Grillion’s and ‘The Club’) of which he 
was long a member. In his recollections of the Bar, 
by the way, he recalls with enjoyment his part in the 
prosecution of the first English publisher of Zola’s 
novels, when the French press was beside itself at ‘la 
pudeur effarouchée de l'advocat Asquith.’ 

The second volume is written largely in diary form. 
When one opens it and sees that the chronicle 
begins in midsummer, 1914, one feels a little thrill. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to 
Lord Oxford’s rank as a statesman, he has been com- 
monly accepted as a great Englishman. In these rough 
notes are to be found the inmost thoughts of the man 
who had England’s interests and honour in his keeping 
at the most fateful moment of her history. In 
so far as it can be said of any one man, his was 
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COLONEL BOOKERY’S CHRISTMAS LIST 


AID Colonel Bookery to his wife on Saturday afternoon, the first of December, “Always in past years you have rushed 


S about frantically the night before Christmas 
This time I have made a list of gifts that will be really appreciated and kept for years. 


and the Robinsons. 


purchasing last-minute doodads and thingumabobs for the Browns 


They 


are easy to wrap and send, and they are a real compliment to the recipient, as well as showing that we have given 


thought to the selection. 


I shall never forget the thrill it gave me when little Mary Ryan gave me a copy of EVERY- 


MAN’S DICTIONARY OF PROVERBS AND QUOTATIONS (2 vols., 90c. each), because she had so often heard me trying 


to track the elusive phrase to its original lair.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Bookery, taking the list, “it really seems quite satisfactory, and I cannot deny that you have given 


good reasons for your selection in each case.” 





For Tommy, the youngest grandchild. 
AT THE TOP OF THE HILL. $1.50 
By Grace O’Brian. 


The novelty of the brilliant jacket will 
delight him, and the whimsical little 
songs with their lilting rhythms can be 
read aloud to him, and are simple enough 
that he will soon be repeating them him- 
self. The book is a joy to look at, and 
it has Chisholm drawings. 


For Alice, who loves paper dolls. 


THE LITTLE BLUE MAN. 
By Guiseppe Fanciulli. 


All the adventures of the little blue 
man are amusing, the pictures are amus- 
ing, and life in Cricketopolis, whither 
the little blue man at last finds his way, 
is just as Alice would imagine it. 


$1.00 


For George, who is young, but scien- 
tific. 


LARGER BEASTS and LARGER 
BIRDS. 75¢ each 
By Eric Fitch Daglish. 


Last year we gave George MOTHER 
NATURE STORIES (by R. S. Sherman), 
$1.50, and he loved it because it was 
“true and not silly,” but that dealt only 
with Canada. This series takes char- 
acteristic animals from all countries, 
and the wood cuts give such an accu- 
rate and detailed picture that they are 
= instructive as the accounts them- 
Seives. 


For Gwen, who likes Scott and hates 
school-girl stories. 


IN PIONEER DAYS. $1.25 


One of those delightful volumes of 
Canadian History Stories by . . 
Dickie, the graded ones we started her 
on when she was six. This one is par- 
ticularly interesting, for she lives in On- 
tario — it deals with the Loyalist 
period, 


Mrs. Bookery looked up from the list. 


For Helen, who is often sick and 
should have something she can read 
over and over again, 


COUNT BILLY. $1.75 


This is Greville Macdonald’s new book, 
and if she likes it as well as his JACK 
AND JILL we gave her three years ago, 
it is the right choice. It is quite dif- 
ferent, of course, but Cornish fisher-folk, 
Spanish grandees in rags, sailors on an 
English man-o’-war, an ancient title, 
vast wealth and strange rowers of vision 
for the hero, make an extraordinarily 
interesting combination. Ah, he’s a 
beautiful writer, and good reading for 
a steady diet! 


For Elizabeth and Tom, because the 
mother of five wants a good story for 
relaxation, and Tom is interested in 
prison reform. 


REDEMPTION ISLAND. $2.00 
By C. M. Hale and Evan John. 


This most enthralling story, with a 
love interest, too, which will appeal to 
Elizabeth, begins with a crime and 
spends most of its course in the court- 
room or in a strange sort of new 
prison, concerning which Tom will argue 
freely with all his friends. 


Also for Elizabeth and Tom, the 
amateur gardeners. 


A HISTORY OF GARDEN ART. 
$25.00 


It is an extravagance, but it is the 
one perfect garden book, with the most 
magnificent illustrations, the fullest de- 
scription, a reference and a treasure. 


For John Reader, a keen business man, 
yet fond of books. 


MEMOIRS OF J. M. DENT. $2.25 


John is an ardent collector of first edi- 
tions—of EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY, and 
this amazing story of the career of its 
great creator will thrill him with a sense 
of the power of the man. John always 
chooses biography, and this has the 
merits of both types, being an auto- 
biography, edited and annotated by Hugh 
R. Dent, his father’s close comrade and 
successor in the business. 


“Tt is not bad,” she admitted. 


For Uncle George, a professor and a 
regular subscriber to the “Canadian 
Forum.” 


THE PRIVACITY AGENT. $2.00 


This is B. K. Sandwell’s latest collec- 
tion of humorous essays, in the great 
English tradition as notable for clarity 
of style and tolerance of sympathies as 
for pungency of wit, and illustrated by 
Arthur Lismer, no less. This is the one 
Canadian book I would not hesitate to 
give even to a reader of the Canadian 
Forum. 


For Marjorie Musiclover. 


LETTERS OF WOLFGANG 
AMADEUS MOZART. $3.25 


Hans Mersmann’s admirable selection 
of Mozart’s letters, with a few from his 
father and mother, cove’s the whole of 
the composer’s life from early boyhood 
to his premature death in 1791. Intimate, 
vivac‘ous, dramatic letters, they would 
be interesting even if they did not deal 
with the life of an eternal favorite 
among musicians. It would have been 
amusing to send Marjorie THE POETS 
AND MUSIC ($1.75), treating the ignor- 
ance of the poets regarding music as 
well as their love of it, and using exten- 
sive original examples and illustrations; 
but the other is better. 


For Harold Manitoban. 


MANITOBA MILESTONES. 
Leather. $3.50 
Mrs. McWilliams has written such a 
vivid and colourful account of a _ history 
romantic in itself, and it is so splen- 
didly illustrated; there is such a wealth 
of information, and yet such dramatic 
force in the presentation, that I would 
give it with equal pleasure to a college 
professor or a business man, a clergy- 
man or an intelligent flapper. Harold 
is very proud of Manitcba, so he_ will 
exult in the book; but I am not a Mani- 
toban, yet I take this oppo-tunity of 
hinting that I would not mind receiving 
a copy of such a book myself. The 
cloth copy at $2.00 would do me; I am 
not important. 


“All from the Dent list, I notice; and you 


have not included any of their delightful illustrated children’s classics at 75c, $1.50 and $2.50. You forget to mention 
THE EGYPT OF THE SOJOURNER at $1.50 for Katherine, who is taking in the Mediterranean tour, and EVERYMAN’S 


in the leather bindng does not appear on your list. 
VON HUGEL at $2.25, for he considers him one of the most constructive religious thinkers of recent years. 


Dr. Parker would like a copy of READINGS FROM FRIEDRICH 


Perhaps 


we had better send for the Dent catalogues before telephoning our order to our bookseller.” And, since she said it, of 


course it was done. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LIMITED 


ALDINE HOUSE 


224 BLOOR STREET W. 


TORONTO 5 
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the responsibility for the decision: Peace or War. 
And not an Englishman but felt in those solemn days 
that the decision might mean life or death for all he 
loved in England. The situation was obscure, the future 
incalculable. Security was gone. The orderly world 
in which generations of Englishmen had gone about 
their business and traded and prospered and grown 
old had broken into flames. All his countrymen turned 
te this quiet reserved man who was their leader, and, 
right or wrong, he made his decision and led them into 
the greatest war of their history with inspiring courage 
and reassuring composure. But as one now reads his 
own record of that pregnant time, one experiences a 
growing bewilderment that ends in stupefaction. This 
man was not only unafraid, he was not even agitated. 
He not only bore his responsibility bravely, he appears 
to have been unconscious of it. His composure seems 
superhuman until the question rises in one’s mind 
whether it was not insensibility. There is no mention 
of war clouds until July 24: on July 30 he records 
being interrupted in the preparation of a speech on the 
Irish question by the opposition leaders with an offer to 
postpone the debate in view of the international situa- 
tion. And on August 4, 1914, this is the relevant pari 
of his entry for the day :— 





We had an interesting Cabinet as we got the news 
that the Germans had entered Belgium and had announced 
that, if necessary, they would push their way through by 
force of arms. This simplifies matters. So we sent the 
Germans an ultimatum, to expire at midnight, requesting 
them to give a like assurance with the French that they 
would respect Belgian neutrality . . . Winston, who has 
got on all his war-paint, is longing for a sea fight in the 
early hours of the morning to result in the sinking of the 
Goeben. The whole thing fills me with sadness. The House 
took the fresh news today very calmly and with a good 
deal of dignity, and we got through all the business by 
half-past four. 


After this one can read on without being disturbed 
by any thrills; and a very informative and often racy 
account of the war years it is, made by the best informed 
of observers, who was never too absorbed to relish the 
lumours of his more impressible or preoccupied col- 
leagues. It is characteristic of the man that he writes 
not a word of the events that forced his resignation 
in December, 1916, the gap in the narrative being filled 
with a terse memorandum by Lord Crewe. Sketchy 
as the narrative is, it helps to round out our knowledge 
of the conduct of the war gleaned from the records of 
soldiers and statesmen whose outlook was less general 
and whose accounts though more detailed have been 
less impartial. And the many reflections on men and 
books are as good as those in the first volume. But 
the chronicle of the distressing post-war years, with 
their embittered eleciion contests and internecine quar- 
rels, while engaging our sympathy for a magnanimous 
personality does nothing to enhance our opinion of the 
statesman. Lord Oxford’s place in history, when all 
is said and done, must depend on his achievement in 








the years before the war. 

The outstanding phenomenon of English politics in 
those pre-war years was the conversion of the Liberal 
Party from the Gladstonian faith to the twentieth- 
century Liberalism which is its antithesis. No ordinary 
leader could have held the party together while that 
change was being effected, and achieved the aims of the 
new Liberalism within the limits set by his generation, 
That the translation from laissez-faire to State 
intervention in industry, from Gladstonian to Lloyd- 
Georgian budgets, from Little-Englandism to an en- 
lightened Imperialism should have been effected with- 
out the disruption of the Liberal Party, without even 
a break in its continuity, was largely due to Lord Ox- 
ford. Lord Rosebery had tried to effect the change 
and had given it up in despair, or rather in disgust: 
Campbell-Bannerman held the party together but could 
not lead it forward. Mr. Asquith was the man. He 
was helped by circumstance, no doubt. The resurrec- 
tion of Protection and the challenge of Ireland en- 
abled him to appear in Gladstone’s mantle, and as the 
champion of the traditional causes of Home Rule and 
Free Trade he kept the surviving cohorts of Victorian 
Liberalism under his banner while he advanced into 
the outlying plains of Socialism—advanced so quietly 
and with so sedate an air that he had them across their 
Rubicon before they knew their feet were wet. 

In that period of transition at the beginning of our 
century, Lord Oxford’s qualities were peculiarly adapt- 
ed to leadership. He had the cool patience of Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and the intellectual calibre of Lord 
Rosebery; he had all the tolerance of a sceptic and 
only the convictions of a gentleman. His negative 
qualities were then positive virtues. The party he led 
has fallen on evil days, and it may now seem as though 
he had only postponed its distintegration; but in his 
time it did great things, and he will always be remem- 
bered with gratitude by liberal-minded Englishmen 
under whatever party banner they may march. 

R.pE Brisay. 


EUROPEAN LIBERALISM 


Tue History oF European L1BERALISM, by Guido 
De Ruggiero (Oxford University Press; pp. 476; 
$4.75). 


HIS is a learned and well-balanced account of the 

development of liberal thought since the French 
Revolution in England, France, Germany and Italy. 
It would be difficult to name any other work on the 
subject so comprehensive in its survey and so pene- 
trating in its comments. But it is bound to disappoint 
anyone who, seeing a book on liberalism by a country- 
man of Mussolini, picks it up expecting liveliness or 
passion. The book is the product of the professor in 
his study, not of the political pamphleteer ; and at times 
it seems unnecessarily raised above the conflict. 
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book for the right person. 







Introduce to the lover of Conrad A LITTLE LESS 
THAN GODS, by Ford Madox Ford. Conrad and Ford 
| planned to collaborate on a Napoleonic tale, but the war 
intervened, and the result of their planning was Conrad’s 
i unfinished SUSPENSE and this latest creation of Ford’s. 
Far from regretting the failure of so interesting a plan, we 
MN should be glad that their work is represented in two dif- 
ferent forms. 


"| For the discriminating reader of biography and belle 
1 lettre we recommend ADEPTS IN SELF PORTRAITURE: 
| Casanova; Stendhal; Tolstoy, by the brilliant Austrian, 
Stefan Zweig; analyses of three divergent characters— 
Casanova, recorder of deeds and events—Stendhal, psy- 
chological self-portraiture—Tolstoy, spiritual self-contem- 
plation. “Stefan Zweig has the gift of creative criticism, 
i] than which there is nothing more illuminating or more rare 
in literature.” Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 


1 The lover of nature cannot but like BAMBI, the story 

of a forest deer, by Felix Salten. The author has observed 
| nature so carefully and portrayed it so truly that the most 
experienced wordsman could not find in it a fault. John 
ii Galsworthy says “it is a little masterpiece.” 


There are also two excellent books of satire, one by the 
very much-loved Scandinavian author, Gabriel Scott, called 
|| THE GOLDEN GOSPEL, and the other by J. E. S. Wood, 
| called HEAVENLY DISCOURSE. The former is a legend 
in which St. Peter and the Lord, becoming aware that 
things are amiss on earth, come down to right them. The 
account of their travels is told with delicacy and is a sheer 
delight. The latter is a scathing satire on human customs, 
the discourses being carried on in heaven between numerous 
human characters, ranging from Eve to George Bernard 
Shaw, and the heavenly powers. 


Then there is the collector of limited and first editions. 
| In this category we suggest Wilde’s BALLAD OF 
READING GAOL, bound in beautiful cream coloured wood 
veneer and illustrated in mezzotints by Lynd Ward. 


For the person who delights in fine turns of phrase and 
word imagery, THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN, by Maristan 
Chapman, would be difficult to improve upon. Miss Chap- 
man has evolved out of the Kentucky Mountain speech a 
| literary dialect which recalls Synge or Steven Graham. 





The Library of a student of Poetry is not complete 
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A Compliment 


HERE is no more subtle compliment than the gift of a well chosen book, certainly none that will be 
remembered longer or give more lasting pleasure. This list will be of assistance in choosing the right 



















without the ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY, edited 
by Mark van Doren. The poems, which are representative 
of all countries and all times, are translated by the great- 
est of English and American Poets. 


Most men like a good mystery or adventure story, and 
the following have been picked as much for their literary 
merit as for their sustained interest. HOW THE OLD 
WOMAN GOT HOME, by M. P. Shiel; a mystery story. 
The author is considered by Hugh Walpole to be the finest 
romantic writer in England to-day. THE SHADOWY 
THING, by H. B. Drake, the author of CURSED BE THE 
TREASURE, has been compared to DRACULA. LOST 
WOLF, by Peter Morland, is all a Western yarn should be. 












There are those who confine themselves to Biography 
and Travel. They would be delighted with AN INDIAN 
JOURNEY, by Waldemar Bonsels. This artist-naturalist- 
philosopher gives a truer picture of contemporary India 
than any of the recent popular works on the subject. 
Rather different, but extremely interesting and exciting, is 
THE ADVENTURE OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER. Being | 
the true account of the adventures of Captain Theodore | 
Canot, trader in goid, ivory and slaves on the Coast of 
Guinea, as told in 1854 to Branz Mayer. 


The boy of from 12 to 16 would be delighted with THE jjjiji 
BOYS’ TRADER HORN, by Kempton. The author has jj 
retained “The Old Visitor’s” delightful phraseology, con- | 
tenting himself with merely arranging the original into 
a continuous and thrilling narrative. 


His sister would love THE SECOND TRAIL, which is |i 
the official annual of the Girl Guide Association in Eng- | 
land. The stories are written by authors bearing the jj 
most respected names in contemporary British letters. 



















The person interested in new developments in modern jj 
decoration would be delighted with NEW DIMENSIONS, 
by Paul Frankl, illustrated with many photographs. 







Other books worthy a place on the library shelves: | 
POWER, by Leon Feuchtwanger; THE UGLY DUCHESS, JIiiii 
by Leon Feuchtwanger; THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS | 
REY, by Thornton Wilder; THE CABALA, by Thornton | 
Wilder; EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN, by Compton | 
Mackenzie; THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY, by Will | 
Durant; UNDERSTANDING HUMAN NATURE, by Jill 
Alfred Adler. 
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The most striking sections are those on Germany 
and Italy. One is a little surprised, so close are we 
still to the war atmosphere, to find Hegel treated as 
an essential element in the liberal tradition and his de- 
ficiencies referred merely to the imperfect development 
of German political and social institutions in his time. 
The tribute to the value of later German juristic 
thought is also a useful reminder that there were other 
things in Bismarck’s Germany besides blood and iron, 
though the author is careful to point out how one- 
sided a contribution was made by the jurists in the 
absence of a liberal political experience among the 
people. When he comes to deal with his own country 
Prof. De Ruggiero is refreshingly severe and caustic. 
Italian liberalism, he tells us, has been a mere reflec- 
tion of foreign doctrines and tendencies; the European 
significance of the Risorgimento has been greatly exag- 
gerated.”” There is a smell of literary mould in the writ- 
ings of the Moderates and, as for Mazzini, he moved 
in a world of ideas which applied to France and Eng- 
land, but had little connection with the realities of the 
Italy he was trying to save. Cavour alone is of Euro- 
pean stature. We are thus prepared in our own day 
for ‘the revival of the old police despotism modernized 
and degraded by co-operation with the demagogic 
despotism of the piazza’. 

In his treatment of liberalism as a whole one notes 
that the author has surprisingly little to say about its 
relation with internationalism. Yet the tragedy of our 
time was surely due largely to the failure of liberal 
thought to face the question of international relations 
during the generations before the war; and this is 
worth some consideration in a post-war book. Nor is 
there much about the expansion of Europe over the 
non-European parts of the world and the effects of this 
upon liberal thinking, though here again the weakness 
of liberalism in tackling the phenomenon of imperialism 
seems to us now to have been another main cause for 
its disastrous breakdown in 1914. One wonders also, 
after his repeated demonstrations of the manner in 
which English or Italian or French liberals were 
affected in their thinking by their class outlook, whether 
the economic interpretation of history deserves quite 
all the severity with which Professor De Ruggiero 
condemns it. 

Finally, if the real essence of liberalism is faith in 
the common man because of his common humanity, 
why spend so much space over those self-styled liberals 
of recent generations who have been so careful to keep 
themselves free from contamination with the demo- 
cratic mob? In the England of our day the inability 
of liberalism to disentangle itself either in theory or in 
practice from socialism is surely proof of a much deeper 
spiritual affinity between the two faiths than Professor 
De Ruggiero seems sometimes willing to admit. Most 
English liberals, whose thinking has gone at all beyond 


that of Lord Melchett, recognize this frankly. But con- 
tinental liberalism seems still to be incurably bourgeois, 


FrankK H. UNDERHILL. 


SELECTION AND RE-ARRANGEMENT 


WINTER Worps, by Thomas Hardy (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. xi, 202; $2.50). 

HE lucky person who has the compiling of the 
T anthology of Hardy’s verses which we shall sooner 
or later require, will have to con the present assort- 
ment, the latest and last, as closely as any of its seven 
predecessors. For his metaphysical section he will 
get nothing, though even here he will find the aged 
poet in one instance arguing with his Maker and 
prodding him into a reply. But it cannot be said that 
either party shines in the harangue and we may recog- 
nize now a certain fitness in their tacit agreement that 
there must be no more of it. For the group of Last 
Things which our anthologist, if he is wise, will not 
fail to establish he will certainly take the final poem 
in the volume in which the poet determines that his 
deepest thoughts shall remain unsaid, ‘O my soul, keep 
the rest unknown’; and he will have to weigh long 
and carefully the first poem too, where the seer and the 
new dawn are overheard exchanging their confidences ; 
also the middle poem—for such it clearly is in Hardy’s 
grouping—with its admission that life on the whole has 
given him through the long years what it seemed to 
promise to the child—‘Just neutral-tinted haps and 
such.’ Put these poems in thought beside ‘Waiting 

oth’, “The Master and the Leaves’, ‘Afterwards’, and 
other ultimate broodings from the later volumes and 
we begin to see what Hardy, the poet, stands to gain 
by selection and re-arrangement. 

There must be another group, Whims and Fancies, 
to represent those caprices of feeling which the poet 
indulges now and then, as he does in ‘The Letter’s 
Triumph’ in the present volume which reveals to us 
the love-letter twitting its writer with the thought of 
its prospective advantage over him, as it lies listening 
to the recipient’s heart-beats and touching her fingers— 
a true lover’s conceit, finely turned and worthy to be put 
with “The Photograph’ from an earlier collection. The 
best (or worst) of those leering ballads of Hardy’s in 
which either the sailor’s wife elopes by mistake with 
the bishop or the village bastard poisons his illegitimate 
aunt on All Souls’ Day or the wrong cat gets drowned 
in the cider-barrel, will be found in other collections, 
though this one has its share. It is as if Hardy were 
compelled to vent a certain spleen in these gruesome 
exercises so as to liberate his tenderness and affection 
the more freely elsewhere; certainly he has allowed too 
many of them to get into print, the best being in 
Time’s Laughingstocks of twenty years ago. 

It will be hard to exclude ‘Standing by the Mantel- 
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— 


piece’ from Dramatic Lyrics, a fascinating group, or 
for that matter—O fortunate anthologist !—the explo- 
sive ‘Christmas 1924’, from Epigrams, or “To Louisa 
in the Lane’, from Love Poems, or ‘Liddell and Scott’, 
from Humorous Rhymes—surely this lexicographers’ 
chat will be the pick of the group—or ‘Proud Song- 
sters’, and ‘Lying Awake’, from Singing Pieces. Here 
we touch again the sparing sweetness that resides in 
Hardy’s verse, a sweetness behind a sourness, remind- 
ing us of country beer and wayside apples. 


The thrushes sing as the sun is going 
And the finches whistle in ones and pairs. 


And, with a slower music, 
You, Morningtide Star, now are steady-eyed over the 


east. 
It is not implied that this book quite equals all 


the earlier ones. Here, as in the volume that preceded 
it, there is a relaxing of tension, not in all the pieces 
but in many, which leaves us in no doubt that Hardy 
had finished and that far from dying inopportunely like 
some figure in his tragic novels or his malignant bal- 
lads he died exactly at the right time, neither too early 
nor too late. More fortunate than Jude, he had that 
in him which kept him alive until his work was done 
and then released him. Had he died in his eightieth 
year it would have been too soon. 
BARKER FAIRLEY. 


LAWLESSNESS IN LANGUAGE 


BREAKING Prisc1an’s Heap, or English as She 
will be Spoke and Wrote, by J. Y. T. Greig (Kegan 
Paul-Musson, Today and Tomorrow Series; pp. 96; 
2s. 6d.). 

HIS book is a blend of two principles, each en- 

tirely wrong and entirely incompatible with the 
other. 

First there is the old cry ‘In language, whatever 
the majority say is right because they say it’, with the 
familiar jeers at professors and pedants. Such facile 
theorists forget that a language would soon die of un- 
intelligibility if it were not kept more or less straight 
by rules. The very business of a professor is to stand 
up for the unfashionable—to maintain tradition, ortho- 
doxy, law. Of course these things by themselves would 
kill a language, like everything else; but the point is 
that they are not unchallenged. There will always be 
quite enough lawlessness and culture-suicide in the 
world; there is no need for experts to sell the pass. 
The notion of Mr. Greig and so many others, that 
the common people keep a language alive, is a complete 
mistake. Every dialect lives only by the constant 
pressure and example of correct speech. And if you 
ask me (with anticipatory chuckle), what is correct 
speech, the answer proves easier than you imagine. 
Correct speech is that which is used everywhere, by, 
however few’ people in each place. In my native town 
nearly everybody says ‘boon’, few say ‘bun’; in Lon- 











Consecratio 


Medici 


and Other Papers 


By 
Harvey Cushing 


SURGEON IN CHIEF OF THE PETER BENT 
BRIGHAM HOSPITAL, PROFESSOR OF SURGERY 
IN THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Dr. Harvey Cushing, surgeon in chief of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, 
and known to the medical profession the 
world over, appears in these fourteen essays 
in the dual réle of surgeon and biographer. 
Whether he is discussing the doctor and 
patient relationship, or the hoped-for reunion 
of physician and surgeon, Dr. Cushing writes 
with a splendid mingling of commonsense, 
compassion and humor. His chapters on 
‘‘The Personality of a Hospital,’’ on Jeffer- 
son Medical College, McGill, and The West- 
ern Reserve, are imbued with the traditions 
and personalities of those who made each in- 
stitution live. ‘‘Realignments in Greater 
Medicine’’ presents the recent amazing trans- 
formation of medical practice. Two chapters 
are drawn from his experiences in the War. 
There are memorials to such men as Sir 
William Osler—whose pupil he was—and the 
book ends with a tribute to Lister, ringing 


and eloquent. $2.50. 


McClelland & Stewart 


Limited 
215-219 Victoria Street 
Toronto 
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don nearly everybody says ‘ban’, few say ‘bun’. But 
there is no one in Sheffield who says ‘ban’, no one in 
London who says ‘boon’; but ‘bun’ is heard in both 
places. ‘Bun’ is right for England. 

To this well-known craze for anarchy is here amaz- 
ingly added a desire for tyranny. No sooner has Mr. 
Greig promulgated the doctrines just described than he 
inaugurates a scheme forcing all English people to use 
the Irish Standard.in pronunciation: one of his mea- 
sures is to replace the present announcers at all B.B.C. 
stations by carefully picked Irishmen. And this though 
he recognizes that the Americans have a perfect right 
to their own intonation, which indeed is a result of their 
climate: the explanation of all this is that he bitterly 
kates the Public School Standard, to which he returns 
incessantly. So far as I can make out he means the 
habit of calling ‘flowers’ ‘flahz’: that speech is debased 
indeed, but the assumption made throughout the book, 
that in England all educated people so speak, is utterly 
unfounded. Not that the speech of educated Irishmen 
is unpleasant. Very far from it: and Mr. Greig is 
justified in speaking highly of Mr. Shaw’s utterance. 
But Irish it is; and the English is very good too. 

Another phase of this proposed tyranny—entirely 
contradicting as I said, the other notion of ‘say what 
you like’—‘between you and I’, etc., etc.—is the pro- 
posal to simplify English forcibly. Thus Mr. Greig 
would have us say ‘oxes’, ‘sheeps’ and ‘he do’. These 
gems are recommended by a sudden appeal to Chinese, 
of all languages. After that it is not surprising to 
find the amazing doctrine that ‘inflections in a language 
simply aren’t needed’. This is quite true if language 
is needed for nothing but the topics of ‘The French 


Phrase-Book, or the Traveller’s Vade-mecum’. If you 
are to have literature, inflections are invaluable. One 


difficulty, perhaps the greatest, of English as a literary 
medium is that it falls into a mass of monosyllables. An 
inflected language has this inestimable virtue, that 
word-order, not being needed to express meaning, re- 
mains free to express variation of emphasis. 


GILBERT NoRwoop. 


EUROPEAN STUDIO-PIECES 


Horatio Wacker, LL.D., S.A\A., N.A., R.L, 
R.C.A., by F. Newlin Price (Louis Carrier; with 38 
plates in half-tone; $6.00). 


HE illustrations in this book are prefaced by a little 
burst, or spray, of childish phrases and sentences 
whose meaning we vainly seek to discover, till we dis- 
cover that they have no meaning. Take, for example: 


‘ . there grew in him a haunting worship of the 
classics. He read the ancient land as on the face of God 
he found life beautiful. There came to him the power to 
apprehend the art of Turner, of Homer, of Archimedes, of 
Michelangelo, of Velasquez, the history of the Gods. These 
were the neighbours of his thought. These things his 


es 


soul drank in, this painter of peasants in this day of 
communists. They were a dream of reality. Oh, you, to 
whom is given the privilege to enjoy, why breed the ex. 
perience of fear? Peasant or purple robe, but life, req 
life, and men who smile back to God! ; 


Or again, apropos of Walker’s care in preparing his 
colours: — 


I recall his rhapsody on the asphaltum background— 
how the Munich school painted into it, Munkacsy and 
others; lovely medium for work, with gorgeous effect, but 
so sensitive to heat and cold that there soon appeared 
great cracks, into which you could lay a match, and soon 
the asphaltum had eaten its neighbors, and the painting 
was valueless. Vain existence! Look back to the masters— 
Sir Christopher Wren, Leonardo da Vinci. History is stud. 
ded with great students who knew by gigantic research 
that their work was sound. There was Titian, who had 
constantly with him an assistant chemist, who mixed and 
tested all his paints that his painting should endure. 


The earnest reader, dissatisfied, perhaps, with a 
vain existence, might endeavour to comply with Mr, 
Price’s remedial measures and look back to the masters. 
He would discover that both St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Mona Lisa are showing signs of incipient decay, 
but that in neither case is the trouble due to the use of 
asphaltum. Only the Principle of Archimedes seems 
to have withstood the severe test of permanence which 
Mr. Price would impose on all considerable inventions 
of art and science. 

After a few pages of such printed matter as this, 
it is almost with relief that we turn to the half-tone 
reproductions of Mr. Walker’s paintings. With a 
pleasant naivety Mr. Price has confessed: ‘I do not 
know of art’, and wisely has he refrained from attempt- 
ing an aesthetic estimate of the artist’s work. It is 
enough for him that ‘this art of Walker gives us re- 
cord’, At first glance, this seems to be so. Sheep, 
labourers, cows, landscapes, turkeys, etc., are the stock 
subjects of Walker’s canvases, and we are led to under- 
stand that the province of Quebec was Walker’s stamp- 
irg-ground. A moment’s comparison, however, of our 
actual Quebec landscapes, habitants, rural conditions, 
etc., with Walker’s soft, idealized, European studio- 
pieces, will serve to show that the ‘record’ is a false one. 
In attempting to give us a wintry day in Quebec, this 
artist only succeeds in producing a fairly accurate repre- 
sentation of a December drizzle in Flanders. Even 
tke sabots of the Belgian peasantry seem to have forced 
themselves on to the feet of the pseudo-habitants, and 
throughout the dead hand of Millet is in evidence. 
Unless, therefore, we consider the accident of Walker’s 
being born in Listowel, Ont., of first importance, we 
must class him, not as a Canadian painter, but as an 
outside member of the recent Dutch school, with ob- 
vious Corotesque leanings. Similarly J. W. Morrice, 
another famous Canadian-born painter, may be said 
to have been an outside member of the French impres- 
sionist school. 

So much for the ‘record’. Whether an artist leaves 
such a record (i.e., national, sociological, or topical) 
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at all is, of course, totally irrelevant to a discussion of 
the artistic value of his work. But on this score per- 
haps we had better emulate Mr. Price’s admirable 
restraint and avoid passing judgment. After all, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the National 
Gallery, Ottawa, and the Art Gallery of Toronto, among 
other notable institutions, have expended huge sums on 
these canvases. And should they not know what is 
what ? 


G. R. McCatt. 


CONFLICTING CULTURES 


THE DowNFALL oF TEMLAHAM, by Marius Bar- 
beau (Macmillan’s in Canada; pp. xii, 253; $3.50). 


OR the tragedy of environment, perhaps no more 
F fruitful soil can be found than that which lies 
between periods of change sufficiently cataclysmic to 
render adaptation difficult, especially for those strong 
enough to be fit subjects for tragic interest. The con- 
flict of new and old, of each generation with the one 
which is succeeding it, is of perennial occurrence in any 
civilization which is not entirely static. But there are 
periods in which this conflict is intensified, within the 
confines of any culture. Still greater are the tragic 
possibilities in the clashes of different cultures, where, 
as often in the case of immigrants, the older generation 
sees all its traditions thrown contemptuously aside by 
the children. Generally, however, in such instances, the 
two conflicting cultures have enough in common to 
preserve some of the old within the structure of the 
new. When, however, the two are so fundamentally 
different that nothing can be carried over from one to 
the other, nothing visible, then we have this tragedy of 
cultural conflict at its most poignant. 

Such a tragic impulse is to be found in the story of 
the North American Indians. That the profoundly 
moving depths of this tragedy have not been realized 
by most of us is to a large extent owing to the fact 
that we have had so few who could appreciate the 
meaning, the values, of the civilizations of the Indians. 
There have been sentimental wailings aplenty about the 
cruel displacement of the Indians from their hunting- 
grounds; there have been cryings-out at the progressive 
degeneration of the ‘noble Red Man’ under the influ- 
ence of ‘white’ vices; there has been genuine apprecia- 
tion of the dreadful tragedy of tribes dying out through 
the imposition of alien cultures. In so far as these 
things have been interpreted for us at all, they have 
been interpreted by those who understood really only 
the one of the two cultures, and that our white one. 
This is true, I think, even of the work of such a writer 
as Pauline Johnson, with Indian blood in her veins. It 
was inevitable, perhaps, that we should have to wait for 
the essential tragedy of the Indian to be revealed, until 
some one should combine the equipment of the scholar 















Jane Welsh and 
Jane Carlyle 
By Elizabeth Drew 


A hard, bitter woman 
who loved her prejudices 
and enjoyed hurting her 
friends and enemies alike 
with her caustic remarks 
—such has been the gen- 
eral opinion of Jane Car- 
lyle. But it is a different 

yy woman who comes to life 

Y in these pages. Her 

‘ tongue was sharp; she 

was unhappy; she did 

sneer outrageously at the pet snobberies of her 

friends, but with it all she was a tender woman, 

passionately in love with her eccentric husband; 

— sincere and always loyal to her convic- 
ions, 

In the face of all that has been written about 
the peculiar relationship of Jane Carlyle and her 
husband, Miss Drew’s frank discussion of their 
life is particularly enlightening. $2.50 


Lions and Lambs 
By Low and Lynx 


Beyond dispute, Low is our leading carica- 
curist; he penetrates the surface and interprets 
character as well as reflecting appearances. 
Speculation will be whetted by Low’s collabo- 
rator’s use of a pseudonym which so obviously con- 
ceals the identity of one who sees and judges 
from the inside. Among their unconscious sitters 
have been the late Lord Oxford, J. H. Thomas, 
Augustus John, Austen Chamberlain, Arnold 
Bennett, Joynson-Hicks and H. G. Wells. $3.50 


Seven for a Secret 
By Mary Webb 


With true poetic genius, and with an artistry 
that knows all the emotions of humanity, so does 
Mary Webb create the people of this story— 
Gillian Lovekin, the blithesome, selfish, loving 
child of the country; Robert Rideout, grim, pas- 
sionate and patient; and Ralph Elmer, tempest- 
uous, ruthless, masterful. With an introduction 
by Robert Lynd. $1.50 


The Vicar’s Daughter 
By E. H. Young 


The traditional English vicarage is the back- 
ground for this story, but here it is the vicarage 
transformed. In this outwardly serene world 
live honest and scholarly Edward, his brilliant 
wife, and their adolescent daughter, Hilary—an 
amusing unecclesiastical family. A visiting vicar, 
poor, sensitive Maurice, has settled himself and 
his nerves upon them. Melodrama comes into 
their lives, almost a mystery, in the person of a 
young woman who comes to work for one of 
the. village’s important families. $2.00 


“NELSON’S NEW BOOKS,” a catalogue of 
recently published books, will be sent, free of 
charge, on application. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 


77 Wellington St. W. - Toronto 2 
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and the artist. Such a man is Mr. Barbeau. A trained 
ethnologist, probably at present the most eminent in 
Canada, he gave some hint of his artistic talent in the 
Indian Days of some years ago. In that book, too, he 
showed his understanding sympathy with the Indian, 
and a striking power of conveying the Indian point of 
view. I know of no explanation of totemism which 
is so revealing as his description of the initiation vision 
in that book. Under his hands, the religion of the 
totemist becomes, not merely explicable, but rational. 

In the present book, Mr. Barbeau essayed an even 
heavier task, that of giving dignity, value, to symbols 
which would excite amused contempt in the minds of 
most people. He writes of the struggle of the white 
with the native culture in a tribe of British Columbia 
Indians, on the Skeena, of the conflict as carried on 
within the tribe itself. While the whole is treated as 
a story, the author assures us that it is based on actual 
happenings of some forty years ago. Indeed, the 
strongest character in the book represents an Indian 
woman who is still living, and whose portrait provides 
one of the illustrations. This woman, Sunbeams, an 
aristocrat in every respect, is engaged in a double 
struggle. One is dynastic, a fierce effort to retain the 
headship of the community for her sickly son; 
the other is cultural, an equally fierce effort to 
reclaim her husband for the old native civilization. 
This second phase of the conflict is less spec- 
tacular, but the more easily understood, the more’ uni- 
versal. The aristocratic soul is essentially feminine, in- 
tuitive, hence conservative, the evolutionary product of 
the ascendancy of the family as opposed to the in- 
dividual. Such a soul is Sunbeams. Her husband, on 
the other hand, while of as good family as she, is really 
no aristrocrat. He is the intellectual, ready to welcome 
the new, able to see only mummery, puerility, in the 
whole system under which they have lived. He sees 
the superficial superiority of the white civilization, but 
fails to understand the tremendous value of the culture 
he is so anxious to discard, or the danger of the new. 
Through the situation thus created the action of the 
story moves to its inevitable and sorry end. 

The whole book is a veritable mine of folk-lore. 
Whether the great induction scene, with all that is 
linked up with it of symbol and ritual, would carry 
conviction to one totally unacquainted with the subject, 
I cannot say. The Retaliation of Keemelay, rightly put 
at the end, so as not to retard the action of the story, 
is a very finely told legend. For many readers the most 
appealing part of the book may well be that which is 
concerned with the wanderings of the fugitive Kamal- 
muk. Here the dramatic note of the first part gives 
place to one of moving lyric quality. The problem of 
style, admittedly a difficult one for a work of this 
character, has been very happily solved. It is perhaps 
an open question whether Mr. Barbeau has not at times 
allowed himself to be influenced unduly by the leisure- 


liness of Indian narrative, in the length of some of the 
speeches. The excellent illustrations are in remark- 
ably close harmony with the atmosphere of the text, 
They have been contributed by A. Y. Jackson, E. H. 
Holgate, W. L. Kihn, Emily Carr, and Annie D, 
Savage. 

The Downfall of Temlaham is, I think, the most 
significant and original interpretation of Indian culture 


that has yet been written. 
J. D. Rosins. 


COMMONWEALTH RELATIONSHIPS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DomINIons. The Nor- 
man Wait Harris Lectures. 
Press; pp. x, 511; $3.50). 


PotiticAL UNREST IN Upper CanapA, 1815-1836, 
by Aileen Dunham (Longmans, Green; pp. 210; 
$3.50). 


HIS series of lectures dealing with the relations 

between Great Britain and the Dominions is inter- 
esting, although one cannot but feel that ‘lectures’ 
rarely qualify as literature and these are no excep- 
tions. Sir Cecil Hurst, with his usual care and accur- 
acy, outlines something of the procedure of the For- 
eign Office (of which he is legal adviser) in dealing 
with the external affairs of Great Britain, and sug- 
gests some of the difficulties that are occasioned by the 
necessity of consulting the Dominions. 

The Hon. Timothy A. Smiddy confines his remarks 
tv the political situation in Ireland and to the historical 
reasons for that situation. Ireland’s struggle for free- 
dom and her political relations with England over- 
shadow everything else, but there are so many other 
interesting sides to Irish life that one regrets that 
Mr. Smiddy did not discuss them even at the expense 
of the political. 

John W. Dafoe, in his treatment of Canadian ques- 
tions, gives the best lectures of the series. His dis- 
cussion of the economic, social, and political situation 
in Canada, bespeak an accurate knowledge of Canadian 
history and constitutional development, and his explan- 
ation of the actual Commonwealth relationship is 
excellent. 

Sir William Harrison Moore (Australia) explains 
in a most reasonable way the attitude of Australia to- 
ward the Empire and the world. ‘The White Australia 
Policy’ is a real factor not only in Australian policy 
but in the future of the British Commonwealth. 

In J. B. Condliffe’s lecture on New Zealand he 
states that New Zealand’s attitude toward the Com- 
monwealth is based on a ‘deep and abiding emotion of 
loyalty to the Motherland’ which is amply borne out by 
every feature of New Zealand’s policy. 

South Africa is given the honour of two spokes- 
men, Mr. Eric H. Louw, a Boer, and Mr. Angus S. 
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Fletcher, of British extraction. In view of the diffi- 
culties that South Africa has to face now and in the 
future, because of divisions of colour and of race, 
this is more than justified. Both are frank about the 
difficulties facing their country and the efforts being 
made to overcome them, and both seem to realize the 
importance of South Africa in Commonwealth rela- 
tions. 

The book on the whole is well edited and easy to 
read, and the Harris Foundation is to be commended 
for the service it renders, not only to the people of 
the United States, but to the world generally, in pro- 
viding the opportunity for representative men from 
other countries to explain some of the difficulties fac- 
ing their respective countries and the reasons for those 
difficulties. 

Miss Dunham’s book is unlike the Harris Founda- 
tion Lecture series, in that it is a scholarly piece of his- 
torical research. At the same time it has so much in 
common with the substance of all those lectures and 
provides historical reasons for so many of the problems 
outlined there, that it is not out of place to consider it 
along with them. The cornerstone of the British Com- 
monwealth is responsible government, and the future 
of the Commonwealth depends on the ability of Bri- 
tish statesmen to adapt that principle to the interna- 
tional relations of the Commonwealth. Miss Dunham 


describes in a very interesting manner the struggle for 
responsible government in Upper Canada and gives 
ample documentary evidence to substantiate her state- 
ments. 

The ‘Family Compact’, the United Empire Loyal- 
ists, the Reform Party, and the leaders of these groups, 
among them John Strachan, John Beverley Robinson, 
William Lyon MacKenzie, and the Bidwells, are dealt 
with in an objective manner which takes from them a 
good deal of the romance that time and their admirers 
have built up around them. 

The Baldwins come off rather better, and Miss 
Dunham’s research gives added weight to Mr. Dafoe’s 
suggestion that there should be a monument to Robert 
Baldwin in the Capital of every Dominion in the Com- 
monwealth, 

The description of the strife between the various 
religious groups makes anything but pleasant reading, 
and one wonders how either a governor or the religious 
leaders themselves could have hoped to establish and 
maintain out of common funds a church that formed 
such a small proportion of the population as did the 
Church of England in Upper Canada. 

By way of suggestion, one could wish that the 
author had not kept so strictly within the dates 1815- 
1836, for in so doing she leaves a good many interest- 
ing themes unfinished. 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up in 1920 under Part XIII. 


of the Treaty of Peace. 
24 persons, 12 representing governments, 6 workers, 
situated at Geneva. 


It consists of an Annual Labour Conference of 57 nations; a Governing Body of 


and 6 employers; and the International Labour Office, 


Canada, as a member of the League of Nations, has four representatives in the Conference, two repre- 
sentatives in the Governing Body, and four members on the staff of the International Labour Office. 

The functions of the Office are, first, those of a secretariat to the Governing Body and the Conference; 
second, those of research into subjects relating to the International adjustment of conditions of industrial life 


and labour. 


The information acquired is distributed in replies to specific requests from governments, asso- 


ciations and individuals, and in the form of publications issued in French and English. 


PUBLICATIONS 


PERIODICAL 


‘ Labour Review (Monthly). 
industry, unemployment, immigration, 
ployers’ and labour organizations, etc. 
numbers are included. $6.00. Post free. 

Industrial and Labour Information (Weekly). Contains a review 
of current events affecting industry and labour throughout the 
world. $7.00. Post Free. 

Official Bulletin. $1. Post free. 

International Labour Directory. $3.25. 

Monthly Record of Immigration. $1.25. 


Special prices for libraries and students. 


Contains articles on 
safety devices, em- 
Statistics and index 


International 


Post free. 
Post free. 


STUDIES AND REPORTS 


Migration Movements, 1920-1923. 60c. 

Compensation for Occupational Diseases. 25c. 

General Problems of Social Insurance. 60c. 

Works Councils in Germany. 60c. 

Co-operation in Soviet Russia. $1.50. 

Unemployment, 1920-1923. 75c. 

Unemployment in ‘ts National and International Aspects, 25c, etc. 
Methods of Compiling Cost of Living Index Numbers. 35c. 
Economic Barometers. 35c. 

Factory Inspection History and Present Organization. $1.25. 
Methods of Compiling Emigration and Immigration Statistics. 25c. 


Enquiries concerni ng the work or publications of the Office may be addressed to: 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


CANADA: 
Secretary, League of Nations Union, 279 Wellington St., Ottawa. 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Mr. M. R. K. Burge, 26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


UNITED STATES: 


Mr. L. Magnusson, 701 Lenox Building, 1523 L. Street, 


ty 
Washington, D.C. 
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Then perhaps, there is too much pleasure shown at 
being able to smash a lot of popular idols and show up 
certain current myths in their true light, but the book is 
a very valuable contribution to Canadian history and 
one hopes that the author may produce a number of 
others. N. A. MACKENZIE. 


SHORT NOTICES 


A History oF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) IN 
Canapa, by Arthur Garratt Dorland, Ph.D. (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 334; $4.00). 

It is somewhere recorded that when George Fox went 
with his doubts and fears to the clergy of his time, he 
was advised to drink beer and dance with girls. It may 
be considered as highly doubtful whether, had George Fox 
followed that advice, he would ever have discovered that 
inner light that led to the organization of the Society of 
Friends. 

This book tells the story of the establishment and 
subsequent fortunes of the Society in Canada, and gives, 
besides, some extremely interesting information on the 
beliefs, customs, and operations of its members. Coming 
first from Nantucket to Barrington, Nova Scotia, fourteen 
years before the Declaration of Independence, the Quaker 
Society was subsequently strengthened by settlement in the 
Niagara district and in Western Upper Canada, and later 
still in Eastern and Central Upper Canada. 

Then followed at intervals three scisms, all of which 
are described at length in this book. A chapter descriptive 
of the organization and life of the Orthodox Branches of 
the Society in Canada, since 1881, brings the historical 
portion to a close. The contribution of the Friends to 
Philanthropy, Education, and Peace has been a notable one, 
and the account here given of it compels a decidedly 
affirmative answer to the question with which the book 
ends—Might there not be a great future for any society or 
group of men and women who discovered for themselves 
ard really practised the Christianity of Christ?’ 

F.J.M. 


THE UnsBuriIED Deap, by Stephen McKenna. (Butter- 


worth-Nelson; pp. 316; $2.00). 

Silently, for the most part, but not less fiercely for his 
silence, he hated the twentieth century, resented the nine- 
teenth and regretted the eighteenth Exiled from 
an earlier century, he was living in a strange land, fight- 
ing a strange poverty and submitting to strange indignities, 
too old in mind at any time to overhaul his inheritance 


of ideas. 
Thus Mr. McKenna describes Lord Ashdown, ‘the last 


of the Unburied Dead;’ and the implication of the title 
of his latest novel would lead one to expect a story in 
which the ideas of the eighteenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies are pitted in an irreconcilable struggle. If this is 
his intention, he is not wholly successful. There is indeed 
a struggle of conflicting ideas, but those of Lord Ashdown 
are closer to the Victorian than to the Georgian. But per- 
haps Mr. McKenna merely desires to convey the impression 
that the noble Earl was a little old-fashioned. 

In any case, the book is an interesting if slightly 
unconvincing account of the fortunes of the Ashdowns 
when the destinies of that family fall into more modern 
hands; to be precise, into the hands of Doris Merton. The 
chapters which describe the fringes of London society in 
pre-war days and the efforts of Doris to rival Becky Sharpe 


in the art of living on nothing a year form the best part 
of the book, and Doris herself is a vivid figure, clearly 
and convincingly drawn. It is when the narrative shifts 
its interest from the affairs of Doris to those of the nar. 
rator, a young American whose fortune and upbringing 
give him the necessary entrée to the Ashdown circle, 
that the story begins to fall off, and develops to a climax 
that seems a trifle strained and unreal. One is tempted 
to wish that the author had been content to chronicle the 
self-appointed career of Doris. Intentionally or not, she 
is the central figure of the story, and when she leaves 
the scene the subsequent events are in the nature of an 


anti-climax. 
E.W.M. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column does not preclude 
a@ more extended notice or review in this or subsequent 
issues. 


Betwixt HEAVEN AND CHARING Cross, by Martin Bur- 
rell (Macmillans in Canada; pp. x, 328; $3.50). 

CANADA AND Wortp Po itics, by Percy Ellwood Corbett 
and Herbert Arthur Smith (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xvi, 244; $2.25). 

Soviet UNIon YEAR-Book, by Santalov and Segal (Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 587; 7s. 6d.). 

THe PrizE WINNER. A Comedy in one Act, by Merrill 
Denison (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 36; 50 cents). 

Hypnosis AND SELF-Hypnosis, by Bernar Hollander 
(Allen & Unwin; pp. 191; 6/-). 

THE Sout oF THE East, by Marcus Ehrenpreis (Vik- 
ing-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 209; $2.50). 

To THE Pure, by Morris L. Ernst and William Seagle 
(Viking-Irwin & Gordon; pp. xiv, 336; $3.00). 

Harness, by A. Hamilton Gibbs (McClelland & Stew- 
art; pp. 320; $2.00). 

THe SEARCH RELENTLESS, by Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner (McClelland & Stewart; pp. 311; $2.00). 

A Son or Eartu. Colleeted Poems by William Ellery 
Leonard (Viking-Irwin & Gordon; pp. x, 235; $3.00). 

Tue History oF BRITISH CIVILIZATION, by Esme Wing: 
field-Stratford (Routledge; two volumes; pp. xv and viii, 
1332; 42s.). 

Tue PoeMs or NizaMI, described by Laurence Binyon 
(The Studio; pp. 30 and plates xvi; 30s.). 

INTO THE AByss, by John Knittel (Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 446; $2.00). 

RocksounD, by Frank Parker Day (Doubleday, Doran 
and Gundy; pp. 292; $2.00). 

Tue Star SpaNcLeD MANNER, by Beverley Nichols 
(Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. x, 274; $2.50). 

More Canpip CHRONICLES, by Hector Charlesworth 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 429; $4.00). 

UNDER THE RED Jack, by C. H. G. Snider (Musson Book 
Co.; pp. xii, 268; $4.00). 

Mary QUEEN oF Scots, by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 480; $3.50). 

Wuat Puimosopuy Is, by Harold A. Larrabee (Van- 
guard Press—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xii, 204; $2.00). 

Tue LIFE AND PrRIvATE History oF EMILY JANE BRONTE, 
by Romer Wilson (A. & C. Boni—Irwin & Gordon; pp. xili, 
292; $4.00). 

Tue Empress or Hearts, by E. Barrington (McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 300; $2.50). 

Sm Martin FRosisHerR, by William McFee (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; Golden Hind Series; pp. x, 288; $3.75). 
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SOUND TRANSMISSION 





H” are they at home? What is 
doing at the office? Did Jones get 
my letter about that wheat deal? Was 
the operation successful? Has the ship 
arrived? Was it croup or just a cold? 
Can we get a fourth for bridge or golf? 
Questions arise when one is at home, 
awayfrom home, in the office or at play. 
The Answer: Pick up the receiver and get into 
direct and instantcontact with the source, either 
through local or long distance. 
The telephone is The Answer to the modern 
urge for the annihilation of timeand space. The 
answer to dependable 

service is de- 
pendable telephone ap- 
paratus, operated by a 
highly trained personnel. 
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Famous WartTer-CoLour PAInTEeRS, J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. (The Studio; pp. 6 and 8 plates; 5s.). 

BamsI, by Felix Salten (Simon & Schuster—Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 293; $2.50). 

A Lirrte Less THAN Gops, by Ford Maddox Ford 
(Viking—Irwin & Gordon; pp. x, 361; $2.50). 

ADEPTS IN SELF-PorTRAITURE, by Stefan Zweig (Viking— 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. xxiii, 357; $3.00). 

In QuEstT oF TRUTH AND Justice, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes (National Historical Society, Chicago; pp. xiv, 
423; ). . 

THE Seconp TRAIL, The Girl Guides Association (Black- 
well—Irwin & Gordon; pp. vi, 281; 6s.). 

Tue Memoirs or J. M. Dent, 1849-1926, with additions 
by Hugh R. Dent (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. xii, 258; $2.25). 

A Joyous ADVENTURE IN CANADA, by the Dean of Wind- 
sor (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 191; $2.00). 

A Curistmas Book, compiled by W. B. Wyndham 
Lewis & G. C. Heseltine (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. xix, 320; 
$1.75). 

REDEMPTION ISLAND, by C. M. Hale and Evan John 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 309; $2.00). 

Tue Privacity AGENT, by B. K. Sandwell (J. M. Dent 
& Sons; pp. 224; $2.00). 

FRENCH NOVELISTS, Manners & Ideas, by F. C. Green 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. xi, 239; $2.00). 

MANITOBA MILESTONES, by Margaret McWilliams (J. M: 
Dent & Sons; pp. xiii, 249). 

THE Doctor Looks AT MARRIAGE AND MEDICINE, by 
Joseph Collins, M.D. (Doubleday, Doran and Gundy; pp. 
313; $3.00). 

THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER, by E. H. Young (Cape-Nelson; 
pp. 320; $2.00). 

SLovaKIA Past AND PRESENT, by C. J. C. Street (P. 
S. King & Son—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 64; 1s. 6d.). 

FLAKE AND PETAL, by Norman’ Gregor Guthrie (Mus- 
son Book Company; pp. 83; $1.50). 

THE PRIVATE 7.IFE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT, by Prin- 
cesse Lucien Marat (Louis Carrier & Co.; pp. 212; $2.50). 

GREEN PiTcHER, by Dorothy Livesay (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 16; 50 cents). 
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REGINA LITTLE THEATRE SOCIETY. 


The following interesting report has been supplied 
by Mr. W. T. Read of the Regina Little Theatre 
Society :— 

The Regina Little Theatre Society was formed in 
June, 1926, by a few enthusiasts, among whom was 
Captain G. R. Chetwynd who I believe was very active 
in Little Theatre circles in Winnipeg. The first season 
was a complete success under the presidency of Colonel 
F. B. Ware with Captain Chetwynd as Chief Director 
and W. T. Read, Secretary. A membership of about 
460 was obtained and through the courtesy of the 


Regina College authorities, the Society was permitted 
the use of the College Theatre. The opening season 
consisted of five club evenings, all of which were very 
well attended, and one public performance, which was 
a financial success. The play presented at the public 
performance was Officer 666 at the Grand Theatre, 
Regina. The club evenings were confined to one act 
plays; one of the most successful being The Maid of 
France. Eight directors were engaged during the 
season in presenting these plays, and 87 active mem- 
bers took part in the performances. One of the 
features of the season was the successful lighting 
effects obtained through the ingenuity of Captain 
Chetwynd. The Society had a very strong Orchestra 
under the leadership of Mrs. McVicar, and the season 
was also a financial success. 

Last season was even more successful as the So- 
ciety had an increased membership, and its public 
performance, Lady Windermere’s Fan, was one of the 
outstanding features of the theatrical season here, 
This play was presented at the Regina Theatre for two 
evenings before crowded houses and was a great 
success financially as well as in other ways. The 
President last year was Lt.-Colonel C. E. Gregory 
who has also been re-elected in that capacity for this 
season. Colonel Gregory also undertook the task of 
Chief Director and the Society was very fortunate in 
obtaining the services of a first class stage manager 
in the person of Mr. Wm. Mock, who was supported 
by an efficient staff. To the Society’s regret Capt. 
Chetwynd had been transferred to Halifax at the end 
of the first season, so that his services were lost to the 
Society. Last season’s programme was also confined 
to the presentation of one act plays so far as the mem- 
bers’ evenings were concerned and 17 plays were given 
in addition to the big public performance. The plays 
presented were more ambitious than those in the 
previous season, including works by Moliére, Barrie, 
and Jerome K. Jerome. Ninety-seven different mem- 
bers took part in the plays out of a total of 144 active 
members. 

The Society has built up a considerable Library of 
plays and is conducting study classes for the members 
who had no previous experience but desire to appear 
on the stage. We are aiming for a membership of 
1,000 this year. 


List OF PRODUCTIONS. 


VANCOUVER LITTLE THEATRE ASSOCIATION. 


Lonesomelike—Harold Brighouse. 

The Intruder—Maeterlinck. 

The Stepmother—Arnold Bennett. 
Suppressed Desires—Susan Glaspell. 

The Land of Heart’s Desire—W. B. Yeats. 
The Lost Silk Hat—Lord Dunsany. 

Joint Owners in Spain—Alice Brown. 
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In the Shadow of the Glen—J. M. Synge. 
Sham—F. L. Tomkins. 
Wurzel-Flummery—A. A. Milne. 

Helena’s Husband—P. Moeller. 

The Heart of a Clown—C. Powell Anderson. 
The Impertinence of the Creature—C. Gordon-Lennox. 
The Monkey's Paw—W. W. Jacobs. 
Overtones—Alice Gerstenberg. 
Matches—Isabel Eccleston McKay. 

A Night at an Inn—Lord Dunsany. 

The Rest Cure—Gertrude Jennings. 

Dust of the Road—Kenneth S. Goodman. 
Boccaccio’s Untold Tale—H. Kamp. 
Everybody's Husband—Gilbert Cannan. 
Augustus in Search of a Father—H. Chapin. 
The Sweetmeat Game—Ruth Mitchell. 
Possession—Lawrence Housman. 

Sicilian Limes—L. Pirandello. 

Trifles—Susan Glaspell. 

The Angel Intrudes—Floyd Dell. 

Dear Brutus—J. M. Barrie. 

The Dover Road—A. A. Milne. 

"Op O’ Me Thumb—Frederick Fenn. 

Fame and the Poet—Lord Dunsany. 

The Locked Chest—John Masefield. 

The Barrel—Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Masks—G. Middleton. 

The Dear Departed—Stanley Houghton. 
When the Whirlwind Blows—Essex Dane. 
A Bill of Divorcement—Clemence Dane. 

The Truth About Blayds—A. A. Milne. 
R.U.R.—Karel Capek. 

Fancy Free—Stanley Houghton. 

The Rim of the World—Floyd Dell. 

The Devil’s Disciple—G. B. Shaw. 
Night—James Oppenheim. 

Ryland—T. W. Stevens and K. S. Goodman. 
How He Lied to Her Husband—G. B. Shaw. 
Tilly of Bloomsbury—Ian Hay. 

Alice in Wonderland—Lewis Carroll. 
Outward Bound—Sutton Vane. 

Aren’t We All—Frederick Lonsdale. 

The Torch Bearers—George Kelly. 

The Pigeon—John Galsworthy. 

The Pillars of Society—Henrik Ibsen. 

Arms and the Man—G. B. Shaw. 

Hay Fever—Noel Coward. 

The Circle—W. Somerset Maugham. 

The Bad Man—Porter Emerson. 


Liliom—Ferene Molnar. 


The Admirable Crichton—Sir James M. Barzie. 
Yellow Sands—Eden & Adelaide Phillpotts. 


List oF PropuUCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ALUMNAE Dramatic CLuB, TORONTO. 


Bluestockings—Moli€re. 

Trelawney of the Wells—Pinero. 

A Trip to Scarborough—Sheridan. 

The Romantic Age—A. A. Milne. 

A Single Man—H. H. Davies. 

The Charity that Began at Home—St. John Hankin. 
The Evil Doers of Good—Benavente. 

Getting Married—G. B. Shaw. 

Mary Mary, Quite Contrary—St. John Ervine. 


A NATIONAL DRAMA LEAGUE 
By H. A. VOADEN 


Its RELATION TO LiTTLE THEATRE ACTIVITY AND 
PLAY-WRITING IN CANADA. 


This proposal for a National Drama League should 
be of interest to all those who are working in the Little 
Theatre movement in Canada. Mr. Voaden has some 
stimulating suggestions to make, and it is to be hoped 
that in the near future we may have an organization 
in this country that will do as much for the Canadian 
Amateur Stage as the British Drama League has done 
for the amateurs of Great Britain —Editor, THE CANA- 
DIAN Forum. 


HE great renaissance of the drama in Europe, 

which began in the late nineteenth century, was 

seriously interrupted by the war. The lighter 
forms of amusement became popular. America, like 
Europe, was preoccupied with revues, musical comedies 
and movies. Just before the war the road system be- 
gan to go to pieces. The one-night stand became in- 
creasingly unprofitable, and smaller cities were no 
longer served with drama. The development of the 
star and the long-run plans of presentation resulted in 
inferior and unequal companies being sent on the road. 
This only increased the dissatisfaction expressed 
against the commercial theatre from all quarters. 

The reaction against these conditions commenced 
on this continent even during the war. America was 
a step removed from Europe and did not feel immedi- 
ately the impact of the new drama. Indeed it was not 
until a new generation of stage technicians and play- 
wrights had grown up that anything significant was 
done. In 1916 the Provincetown group was formed, 
bringing to light Susan Glaspell and the phenomenal 
genius of Eugene O’Neill. Other repertory theatres 
were established, notably the Neighbourhood Play- 
house, the New York Theatre Guild, and more lately, 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre. Morris 
Gest brought the Chauve Souris and the Moscow Art 
Theatre to America, giving new colour and impetus 
to the movement. Artists, designers, musicians and 
dancers rallied to the new theatre. Amateur and semi- 
professional little theatres were formed in all the large 
cities, doing splendid experimental work. The Ameri- 
can Universities, after the example of the brilliant 
pioneer activities of Professor George Pierce Baker at 
Harvard, now of Yale, began to train skilful techni- 
cians to lead the movement, both in the writing and 
production of plays. Plays were written reflecting the 
life of the people. The University of North Carolina 
encouraged the creation of a drama closely associated 
with the lives of the folk. 

What part has Canada shared in this unusual 
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development? In a few of the largest cities, little 
theatres have been established since the time of the war. 
These have done fine work in production and have 
given occasional opportunities to the few playwrights 
whose plays have enjoyed actual production. Yet for 
the most part, Canada continues to suffer from the 
same dearth of good drama that the United States 
experienced during the war. She has few leaders in 
the theatre. The Canadian Universities give no recog- 
nition to dramatic activities in their curricula. If 
leaders are desired they must be sought in most cases 
from such American institutions as Professor Baker’s 
School of Drama, or the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Second-rate road shows and third-rate movies 
are vehicles for an unwelcome American influence. 
Indeed, with our long frontier and scattered civiliza- 
tion there is a very grave danger that the pressure of 
American influence will in time override our national 
and British character. Geographically and culturally we 
are becoming one unit with the United States. In fol- 
lowing the American precedent of standardizing life 
and turning our energies into material channels we are 
losing our spiritual integrity and that creative energy 
which alone can maintain and develop our independent 
national character. 

Fortunately there are signs of a change. There is 
a feeling that the theatre has a deeper purpose to 
express, a finér message to bring; that it must be given 
new force and prominence in Canadian life; that it 
must bear a closer relation to our ideals and activities. 
The time for colonial dependence and slavish imitation 
is gone in art, as in politics. Canada has a definite 
part to play in the world. The artists, notably the 
Group of Seven, were among the first to strike out 
boldly. They carved new materials out of our land- 
scape and evolved a different technique to handle them. 
It is probably true that the painters are the heralds 
always of wider and more far-reaching artistic develop- 
ments. They make us artistically aware of a new 
scene. This new scene must produce its effect on 
character, and both scene and character are immediately 
at hand for the novelist, poet, and dramatist. 

The movement of the Group of Seven has centred 
in one city, Toronto. Creative talent is developed best 
on the basis of the efforts of various community or 
artistic groups, each inspired with a single idea. It 
was so with Antoine’s Free Theatre, the Manchester 
School, and the Irish Players in Dublin, to mention 
only three examples. In each of these cases memor- 
able plays were written, and memorable productions 
were staged. The hope of Canada lies in the develop- 
ment of similar experimental theatres and dramatic 
groups in many Canadian cities, each group inspired 
' with a high artistic ideal and determined to give oppor- 
tunity to creative talent, both in staging and play-writ- 
ing. There are signs everywhere apparent of a quick- 


ening of activity in this direction. Little theatres are 
springing up in great numbers. Many of them are 
abortive in character and poorly led. The great need 
is for an organization to encourage the formation of 
these new groups, to guide them in the direction of 
artistic activity and to point the way to a distinctly 
Canadian drama. 

Such an organization should be initiated on a pro- 
vincial basis. Ontario, with its numerous towns and 
cities so close together, will perhaps be the starting 
point. When a number of other provinces have fol- 
lowed her example their provincial associations can be 
affiliated in a Canadian drama league. This larger 
league would connect the activities of the various 
provinces and give unity and strength to the task of 
creating a new culture in Canada. The reason for 
starting with the province as a unit is apparent. . The 
work of the association would consist in sending out 
organizers to help in the formation of new societies, 
guiding the course of those already formed, providing 
member societies with full library assistance, loaning 
sets of worthwhile plays to them to be read or acted, 
sending to them producers and technical advisers, 
arranging for conferences, play-competitions, lecture 
tours, and exhibitions, and affording expert criticism 
of plays written. Most of these activities could be 
more easily carried out through provincial organiza- 
tions than a national league. The national league 
would handle only those phases of the work that were 
outside the scope of the provinces. 

Canada is probably on the eve of a great renais- 
sance in her art and literature. She is unshackled by 
the past. She looks only to the future. With untold 
wealth, power, and idealism, she is ready to create a 
new and important culture. All that has been done 
before, in prose and poetry, music, painting, and sculp- 
ture, is only a preparation for what is to come. There 
is no more logical focussing centre for this new re- 
naissance than the stage. The modern stage speaks 
with an orchestra of languages. The author is only 
one of a larger circle of artists, designers, and musi- 
cians. Never before has the theatre held such power, 
richness, and opportunity. The release of creative 
energy will come in the theatre when popular interest 
and enthusiasm have been aroused to the highest pitch. 
With communities all over Canada creating a native 
and proper culture, with the dramatic activities of these 
communities skilfully guided by provincial and 
national organizations, with the soil prepared for the 
writing and production of new drama, a Canadian Re- 
naissance in art and literature is assured. 





The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manuscripts of 
general articles, stories and verse, is unable at present 
to pay for material. 
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ERE is an exceptional col- 
lection of interesting and 
important Macmillan vol- 

umes—books te buy for yourself; 
books to give to friends for 
Christmas. See them at any book- 


store now. : 


A Rare Delicacy 
of Charm 


Destined to be a best seller this Win- 
ter, “The Wanderer” is being published 
shortly before December ist. This dis- 
tinguished novel is a translation of Alain 
Fournier’s French masterpiece, ‘Le 
Grand Meauines’’. it has been chosen 
by the Editorial Committee of the 
A. B. A. as the December book selection. 
“This lovely book,” says Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, “is my favorite of all French 
novels.” $2. 


Written and compiled by the widow of 
the great author, “The Life of Thomas 
Hardy” is one of the most important 
books of the year. All the facts in this 
interesting biography were obtained from 
Hardy’s own words and diaries. it gives 
— insight into his life and opinions. 


Prof. Wrong’s 
New Book 


Of exceptional interest is the announce- 
ment that Prof. George M. Wrong’s new 
volume will be issued shortly. It is called 
“The Rise and Fall of New France’, and 
will be published in two volumes at $10. 
Such a book has long been needed. This 
is the first large work, since Parkman, 
to be issued in English and to deal with 
the period as a ole with such detail 
as to make an interesting story. 


Essays on Men, 
Books and Events 


Under the intriguing title of “Betwixt 
Heaven and Charing Cross’’, Hon. Martin 
Burrell has collected a delightful series 
of essays. Mr. O. Hammond says that 
the author is “enrolled in the very limit- 
$3 aay of real bookmen in Canada”. 


gad . 
One of the best selling novels of the 
ear is Frederick Philip Grove’s “Our” 
aily Bread’, an epic of Western farm 

lands. W. A. Deacon calls it “a solid, | 

distinguished piece of work in which the | 
whole conception is grim, unrelenting and © 

powerful’. $2. 4 


The Last Days 4 
of the War 

In their review of the new volume, 
“Memoirs of Prince Max of Baden”, 
Punch says: “The writer’s essential 
nobility of character comes clear through 
the moving chapters of this volume, a ™ 
war book which must be ranked among - 
the masterpieces of modern literature’, 
Prince Max, as it will be remem ¥ 
was called to be Imperial Chancellor of 
aha’ during the final days of the 
War. 12. 


“John Cameron’s 
Odyssey” 


“The sea, the old sea” of sailing craft” 
surges for thi years through this true” 
story of Captain Cameron’s wanderings | 
over three oceans. Privation afloat, dig- ~ 
sipation ashore; heathen rites; j 
months on a desert isiand, 
weeks in a small boat—for Cameron, life 
was never uneventful. $4.50. :. 
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New and Forthcoming Oxford Books 


CANADA IN THE COMMONWEALTH By the Right Hon. Sir Robert Borden. 


The first series of Rhodes lectures delivered at Oxford by invitation of the Rhodes Trustees. 
‘Originally six lectures were prepared, which eventually were condensed into three. 


Probably $3.00" 


The purpose was not to attempt even 4 





an outline of so vast a subject as the history of Canada, but rather to portray such leading features and dramatic incidents as © 
might perhaps awaken, not only in Great Britain but in my own country, an interest in its history which is invested with a sig- © 
nificance not limited to this Dominion nor even to the British Commonwealth.’—From the Author’s Foreword. 3 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES M. DOUGHTY _ By the late D. G. Hogarth. Illustrated. Probably $5.00 


Save for the years in Arabia, Charles Doughty’s life was outwardly not eventful. Mr. Hogarth has retold the story of his © 
wanderings at length, using much new and important material from Doughty’s diaries, note-books, and letters, many of which 
are printed in whole or part. Doughty’s later life centred about his poems and poetic dramas. In dealing with it Mr. Hogarth © 
has adhered to the biographical mode of treatment, describing how the poems were written and received, and shortly analysing ~ 
their nature and themes. The book is illustrated by portraits and collotype reproductions of pages from Doughty’s note-books, ~ 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


THE LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE Edited by G. C. Moore Smith. - - $6.25 © 


These letters present not only a picture of a remarkable and fascinating woman, but also a picture of life during the difficult © 
years following the execution of Charles I. 


KEATS’S SHAKESPEARE $6.25 


A descriptive and analytical account, illustrated by facsimile reproductions, of a set of Shakespeare marked and annotated by, 
Keats, which Miss Spurgeon found in America. In dition to the facsimiles, the book contains a reproduction of a drawing of 
Keats by Severn, hitherto unseen by the general public. 4 


SIR CHARLES BAGOT 
By G. T. de P. Glazebrook, Department of History, University of Toronto. Probably $2.50, | 


Sir Charles Bagot was Governor-General of Canada in 1842, and originated the then startling imperial idea that a_ British’ 
country must for good or ill control its own affairs. This k examines both the man and the critical phase in the development 
ef British policy in Canada, and of Canadian political life. ° + 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A Descriptive Essay. By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 


TORONTO 2. 











